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PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH OOMPOSITIOlSr. 

■*• Pp.96. Cloth, price iB. 

PBEFAOE. 

Thb object of this little work is to train the pupil hy pioereasiytf steps inTthe art of 
Composition. In the first chapter he is initiated into the construction undbom* 
position of sentences. He is tnen shown that something more is wanted in the 
formation of sentences than mere correctness and intelligibilitj ; that they mns^ 
be constructed in a becoming manner or style ; and the exercises under this head 
are intended to preyent him from falling into sloyenly and inaccurate writing. 
The ornaments ot Style, or Fieures of Speech, are also explained, — those,' at least, 
that are chiefly employed in frote Composition. The next point to be gained is 
Facility of Expression ; and here ample^ space is allowed for practice in toe ready 
nse and application of words. The pupil is now ready to begin Composition Proper^ 
which implies the power of expressing a train of though* in appropriate language. 
Knmerous exercises are prescribed, .many of them in the skeleton form, under the 
three different kinds of Composition, — ^Descriptiye, Karratiye, and Didactic: and, 
in the Theme or Essay^ he is required to combme these in the manner best adapted 
for the elucidation of ms subject. 
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PREFACE. 



The distinctiye features of this English Grammar are : — 

1. It aims at greater simplicity of language and clearness 
of explanation than are usual in works of its kind. 

2. It presents the Essentials of English Grammar clearly 
and fully ; but is not encumbered with specimens of bad 
English to be corrected^ or any similar exercises of question- 
able valua 

3. Numerous Kotes, containing illustrative and collateral 
matter, are interspersed in smaller type among the text, 
instead of being placed at the foot of the page, where pupib 
are apt to disregard them. 

4 The Analysis of Sentences has not been dwelt on with 
a needless elaboration, which serves only to confuse and 
repel the young student In the opinion of the author this 
branch of the subject — ^like another important one which he 
has omitted altogether — ^viz., the Derivation of Words — is 
best dealt with in a separate treatise. 

5. The different Sections upon the Parts of Speech close 
with a concise Order of Parsing, to which are appended 
Examples, Exercises, and the appropriate Rules of Con- 
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IV PREFACE. 

struction. la these days of Competitive Examination the 
value of constant practice in writing out Parsing and Ana- 
lysis clearly and fully on a fixed plan cannot be too strongly 
insisted on. If Parsing be confused, it is very likely to be 
inaccurate and incomplete. The short Exercises, which are 
given, can easily be supplemented by passages from any 
English author a pupil may be reading in class. 

6. Throughout, it brings the grammatical forms of Anglo- 
Saxon into close comparison with those of Modem English, 
for the purpose both of illustrating the growth of the latter, 
and of giving a student some idea of the structure of the 
parent-tongue. The author hopes that the glimpses into the 
History of English Grammar, which are thus afforded, may 
be regarded as giving some freshness to the treatment of a 
subject on which so many others have written. 

7. It closes with a Sketch of the History of the English 
^I^guAg6> sufficiently full for all purposes of School-work. 
Such an Outline forms a natural and useful pendant to a 
book, which aims at bringing the historical aspect of English 
Grammar into stronger prominence than it usually receives. 

April 1886. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



PART I. 

Msir make known their thouglUa by using toords. 
Words are either spoken or written, 

A spoken word consists of a sound or a succession of sounisj 
shaped by the movetnents of certain organs of speech. 

The chief shaping organs are the lips and the tongue, 
A written word consists of marks called letters. 



OF LETTERS AND SYLLABLES. 

The English Alphabet consists of twenty-six letters. 

Some letters stand for sounds of the Voice, and are hence 
called Vowels, (from the Latin, vocalis; French, voyelle,) 
Others, representing merely the movements which shape the 
sounds, are called Consonants, (Latin, conrsono, I sound with,) 
— a wrong name, for these letters do not represent Voice 
sounds at all. 

A 
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VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

Vowels. 

The pure vowels are five— a, e, i, o, u. 

These marks represent about fifteen sounds : — 

fall 



a 
e 


four — as 
three „ 


fate, 
be, 


fat, 
bet. 


far, 
her. 


i 



u 


two „ 
three ,, 
three „ 


pine, 

go. 
tube, 


pin. 
got, 
tub, 


move. 
buU. 



Note. — The sounds are sometimes interchanged; as, clerks pro- 
nounced dark; what, pronounced whot; love, pronounced luv. 

W and y are vowels, except at the beginning of a syllable. 
TF as a vowel is always sounded like u; and y, like e or i. 
Even at the beginning of a syllable, when regarded as con- 
sonants, they are little more than double vowels : — 

"Wet = 00 et. 
Yet = ee et. 

Two vowels in the same syllable make a Diphthong ; as, 
6o^7, lovd. When the vowel sounds are blended, as in the 
given examples, the diphthong is called proper; but, if one 
vowel is silent, as in hoot, hread^ the diphthong is called m- 
proper. 

Three vowels in the same syllable make a Triphthong; but 
one of the three is always silent, making the sound that of 
a diphthong ; as, beauty = heuty. 

Silent Yowels. — Yowels are sometimes silent ; as, e in 
pine and a in hoot ; but it may be noted that though silent 
they are not powerless, for they cause the companion vowel 
to assume its long sound. 

Consonants* 
Excluding w and y, there are nineteen Consonants in th« 
English Alphabet They are classified thu» : — 
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ly m, ft, r. 



CONSONANTS. 3 

FiBST Classification of Consonants, 
Based upon the effect of the shaping movement on the vowelnsound. 

HuTES— Those which, at the end of a ^ 

fifyllable, completely stop the >b,d,€ (hard,) g (hard,) Js, p, q, t. 
voioel-sound, ) 

Half-Mtttes — Those, through which ) 

the vowel-sound can be imr >f,c (soft,) g (soft,)^, «, v, z, 
perfectly prolonged, ) 

Liquids— Those'!9<diich combinesoftly" 
and easily with the Mutes. 
Thej aro also called Semi- 
itotoeh, from the extent to 
which the voice ean escape 
through them. 

Abfibate or Breathing — A. 

Compound Mute — x=h8. 

Note, — The Mutes are related in pairs; thus : — 

Sharp, FlaU 

P b 

t d 

k or q g (hard) 

' S S V 

f V 

Second Classification of Consonants, 
Eased upon the organs of speech chiefly used in the movement. 

Lip-Lettebs— (Both lips,) byp, m, w.— (One lip,)/, v, 
Tonqub-Lettbbs — (Tip of tongue,) d, I, n, 8,t,z,c (soft.) Called also 
Dentals. 
(Hard tongue,) Jb, q, r, e (hard,) g (hard.) Called 

also Gutturals. 
(Soft tongue,) jy y, g (soft.) Galled also Palatals. 
(Compound,) x^^ks, 
Bbeath-Lbttbb— ^ 

Note. — This second classification is important for the clear under- 
standing of Derivation ; since letters, marking the movements of the 
same organ, are often interchanged. 

Words, made chiefly of Liquids and Vowels, have a softer and more 
musical sound than Uiose formed chiefly of MuteSr Compare in this 
respect h(KrfMmomly with scratch. 
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4 SYLLABLES. 

G and g are either hardy as in can and gun; or «f>/is, as in 
city and ^€m. The double consonant ch is similarly dis- 
tinguished : hard, in some words, like chara4:ter; soft, in 
others, as in church, chin. Besides ch, sh, tk, and ng are 
regarded as double consonants. 

Syllables. 

{From Greek syn, together, and lambano, (lab,) I take.) 

A spoken word consists of one or more distinct sounds. 
Each of these, or the letters that represent it in a written 
word, we call a Syllable. There must be at least one vowel 
in every written syllable. 

A syllable, that does not close with a consonant, is called 
open; as, no. 

A syUable, that ends with a consonant, is called shut or 
close; as, man. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable. 

A word of two syllables is called a Dissyllable. 

A word of three syllables is called a Trisyllable. 

A word of four or more syllables is called a Polysyllable. 

Let the pupil give examples of each. 

The part of Grammar dealiDg with letters and syllables 
is called Orthography, a Greek word which means correct 
writing. 

Anglo-Saxon. — The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet contained 
twenty-four letters. There was no q; but th was represented 
by p for its force in think; « for its force in thing. As in 
the older English Alphabet, ^ and t^ were forms ofi and w. 
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PART 11. 
OP WORDS. 

The second part of Grammar is called Etymology. It dealt 
itv<ith words taken singly. The word Etymology is often used 
in the same sense as Derivation ; just as Orthography is 
sometimes adopted as a grander name for Spelling. But 
Derivation and Spelling are so important as elementary 
branches of the study of our language, that they are taught 
separately from Grammar. 

In studying words we notice : — 

1. How many kinds there are. The hinds of words are 
commonly called the Farts of Speech, 

2, What changes certain words undergo. The changes a 
word undergoes are called its Inflections (from Latin inflectOy 
I bend into.) 

There are eight Parts of Speech : — 

Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, 
Verb, Adverb, 
Preposition, Conjunction, 
Interjection, 



> Inflected. 

> Not inflected. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

A Noun is the name of a thing; as, house, James, strength. 
An Adjective is a word, which expresses a quality or o^ 

tribute as existing in a thing or a set of things ; as, a bright 

diamond, six tigers. 
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6 THE KINDS OF NOUN. 

A Pronoun is a short word, used to prevent a noon from 
being repeated too often; as, Jane took the book, and she 
kept it, 

A Verb is a word, whose chief use is to tell of the per- 
formance of an action; as, The knight mounted his steed, and 
rode away. 

An Adverb is ased chiefly to express the quality of an 
action; as, He galloped /a«^. 

A Preposition expresses relation between things; as. My 
kal is on my head. 

A Conj unction yo^n« together words, clauses, and sentences; 
as, Peter and John lay in a trance. 

An Interjection is a word forced from a speaker by some 
sudden feeling ; as, Alas 1 what shall I da 

THE iroTJir. 

(From Latin nomen, a name.) 

A Noun is the name of a thing ; as, lion^ hook, Paris, 

^ote. — The word thing is used here in its widest sense, as denoting 
every object we can think o^ and including living as well as lifeless 
things. 

The student must be careful not to confound a thing with its name. 
Suppose a book to be held up, and the question asked — " What part of 
speech is this 1" the proper answer would be — ** That thing va no part 
of speech ; but its n&mo— the viord hook — ^is a Noun." 

Einds of If onn. 

There are three kinds of Noun : Proper, Commxm, Abstract. 

1. A Proper Noun is a name that belongs to one thing, 
and to no other in the same sense; as, Thames, Paris, Milton. 

The use of the Proper Noun is to distinguish the different 
persons or things of the same kind from one another ; i, e., 
shortly, to distinguish individuals. 
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THE KINDS OP NOUN. 7 

2. A Common Noun is a name which can be given to any 
thing of a kind or class ; as^ rvvevy city^ man. 

The use of the Common Noun is to denote by one word a 

cictss — ^that is, a collection of persons or things, having a 

common resemblance. 

Note. — Suppose a savage in a wood naming tlie beasts that run past 
him. At first he gives each beast a separate name; but soon, seeing 
that some have antlers, others a trunk and tusks, more a striped or 
spotted skin, he begins to repeat names he used before, until he observes 
that it will save him much trouble to call animals of the same kind by 
a common name — a name belonging equally to them alL 

A Proper Noun becomes Common, when applied to 
more things than one. It then takes an article before 
it, and may be made plural ; as, He is quite a Cicero ; 
Thackeray lectured on the Four Georges. 

On the other hand, a Common Noun may be made equi- 
valent to a Proper Noun (e. «., may be made to denote an 
individual) by placing some distinguishing word or words 
with it ; as, this horse; the Queen of England; the Norman 
Cornqiiest. 

Among the kinds of Common Noun wo may notice : — 
(1.) Collective Nouns, expressing groups or collections of 
things, but not applicable, like ordinary Common 
Nouns, to each individual in the group ; as, army^ 
flock, gang. 

Note. — These are' always of the Neuter Gender, 

(2.) Names of things which can be weighed or mea- 
sured ; as, tea^ milk, gas. 

These are not made plural, imless we wish to distinguish 
different kinds of the material; as, The grocer sells teas 
and wines; Water is composed of two ga^es. 

3. An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality or <xctiont 
considered as apart from the thing to which it belongs ; as, 
whiteness, cruelty, flight. 
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8 CHANGES OF THE NOUN. 

Note. — ^A quality can have no independent existence ; it resides in 
a substance, as redness and fragrance are in a rose. But we may think 
and speaJc of a quality by itself , apart from its substance. This we do 
by a power of the mind called Abstraction {taking atoay, from Latin 
ahstrahere,) Observing that roses, vermilion, blood, rubies, and a thou> 
sand other things, all agree in possessing a certain quality, we fix our 
thoughts on that quality alone, without regarding either the things 
themselves or their other qualities, and in the name we give it — redness 
— we have an Abstract Noun, 

Changes of the Honn. 
Nouns are inflected — ^that is, changed in form by the addi- 
tion of terminations — to express Number, Gender, and Case, 

NUMBER. 

The simple noun, expressing one thing, is said to be of the 
Singular NuTfiher, 

The form of the noun, which denotes more things than 
one, is said to be of the Plural Number, 

Note. — The Greek and other languages have a dual number, denoting 
two things. The Anglo-Saxon had a dual number in the personal pro- 
nouns. 

There sxefour ways of making Nouns plural in English. 

I. By adding ^ to the Singular; as, hook, hooks; head, heads. 
This is the most usual way. 

Note. — In the second example the s has the force of z in pronuncia- 
tion. This happens when it follows Skflat mute (see page 2.) 

II. By adding es to the Singular ; as, boxes, volcanoes, 
daisies. This is done : — 

1. When the spoken Singular ends with a hissing sound. 
This occurs when the word closes with s, x, sh, or ch (soft) 
If to such words the simple * were added. Singular and 
Plural would be alike in sound. Hence the need of the 
syllable es. For example, we cannot hear the Plural ending 
in foxs, fijshs; the words must be written /oar-M, ^A-e«. 
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CHANGES OF THE NOUK. 9 

2. When the Singular ends -with o or y, foUoiving a con- 
sonant; as, negro-es, ladi-es. 

Note. — ^When we add e» to hdy^ it becomes lady-es. But a rule of 
modem Spelling obliges us in such a case to change y into t, since the 
letter has been brought to the middle of the word by the addition of a 
syllable. It is nonsensical to describe lady as forming its Plural by 
changing y into ies. We cannot make three letters out of one. 

Many words, ending in /, change the/ into v, after adding 
the Plural ending es; as, loafes becomes loaves, in order that 
two syllables may be reduced to one. 

This change (of / into v) also takes place in some nouns 
which make their Plural in the usual way; as, hiife, {knifes^) 
knives, 

III. JBy adding en to the Singular; as, oxen. This way 
is very rarely used in modem EnglisL The en is sometimes 
reversed ; as in swine for sowen, kine for kien, <fec. 

Note. — The plural children has a peculiar double termination. It 
is thus accounted for: — The Norse plural-ending er would make the 
word chUder (still to be heard among the Irish peasantry ;) the English 
plural would be childen. Our plursd is a compound of both. 

lY. j5y changing the vowel of the Singular; as, man, men; 
foot, feet. This is also rare. 

The student may also note : — 

1. That some nouns have two plural forms, which are dis- 
tinct in use ; as, 

Die has dies (for coining,) and dice (for gaming.) 
Fea „ peas (when counted,) „ pease (in quantity.) 
Penny „ pennies (copper coins,) „ pence (in reckoning.) 

2. That some nouns have singular and plural the same ; 
as, deer, sheep, grouse. 

3. That some nouns from their meaning cannot have any 
plural. To this class belong all Proper and Abstract nouns 
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10 



ANGLO-SAXON PLURAL. 



and names of McUertaU, sudi as tea, ^cUer^ air (subject to 
the exception quoted on page 7.) 

4. That some nouns have no singular form; as, bellows, 
cattle, tonffi, &c 

5. That some nouns, apparently plural, are really sin- 
gular; as, newSf riches (French, ruhesse^ alma (Anglo-Saxon, 
celmesae,) 

Note. — Newa is often mad« plural im Scotland. But l^e news are 
true, is not good Englisk. It is a provincialism similar to that which 
im^LBfi porridge or broth plural, asking — '^ Are they Teadj yet?" 

6. That many foreign nouns retain their own plurals ; as, 

Latin. Data, plural of datum. 

Foci, „ „ focus. 

Greek. Phenomena, „ „ phenomenon. 
French, Beaux, „ „ beau. 

Italian, Banditti, „ „ bandit. 

Hebrew. Seraphim, „ „ seraph, &c. 





Anglo-SaKon Number. 




In the Anglo-Saxon noun there were four 


plural ter- 


minations :— 


Syllable ending in s. 




Smith, 


a smith; Smith-as, 


smiths. 


Freo, 


a freeman; Fre-os, 
Syllable ending in n. 


freemen. 


Eag, 


an eye; Eag-an, 


eyes. 


Beo, 


a bee; Be-on, 
Syllable e/nding in a. 


bees. 


Dun, 


a hill; Dun-a, 


hills. 


Wiln, 


a girl; Wiln-a, 
Syllable ending in ru. 


girls. 


Cealf, 


a calf; Cealf-ru, 


calves. 
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GENDER OF NOUNS. 11 

The first of these has given us our common plural ter- 
minations 8 and es. The second, our rare termination en. 

Among the Anglo-Saxon nouns which made their plural 
by changing the vowel, we find, in addition to fot, a foot — 
fet, feet, man, men, <fec., hoc, a book — bee, books, and cu, a 
cow — cy, cows, (the original of h/e, a Scottish form.) 

GENDER. 

Animals (that is, living bemgd) ture of two sexes — the Male 
and the Female, The names of andmoils are therefore of two 
Genders. 

1. The name of a Male animal is of the Masculine Gender; 
as, Jiorse^ hoy, king, 

2. The name of a Female animal is of the Feminine 
Gender; as, mare, girl, queen. 

Note, — Sex belongs to animalB } gender to words. It would be as 
absurd to describe a man as being of the masculine gender, as it would 
be to speak of a woxd as being of the male sex. 

3. The name of a Ufeless thing is neither Masculine nor 
Feminine. It is hence said to be of Newter Gender; that is, 
of no gender at alL 

4. Some names may be applied to either a Male or a Fe- 
male -y as, friend, child, deer^ Such words are said to be of 
Common Gender. 

NoU. — In some languages gender is settled by the Urnwnation of 
the word, apparently without regard to the meaning of the word. This 
is largely true of Latin and Greek. It is true also of Anglo-Saxon. But 
English gender is very simple, depending on the use of the word with 
reg^ard to the distinction of sex. 

The only feminine termination much used in English 
nouns is ess, (from Latin ix-icis; as, in genetrix ;) as, lioness, 
duchess. 

Ine, as in margravine, is the German inn. 
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A Id dcmnOf suUana, is the Latin a as in domiruL 

Note. — fferome is a Greek feminine. Vixen ia equal to fox^n, a 
female fox. 

The distinction of Sex is also denoted in English, 
(1.) By wholly different words ; as, 

father, mother ; 

monk, nun ; 

drake, duck 

(2.) By placing Masculine and Feminine words before 
Nouns of Common (render ; as, 

he-goat, she-goat ; 

man-servant, maid-servant ; 

cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow. 

Note. — Widower and gander (from German gans, a goose) are masca- 
lines derived from the feminine, in opposition to the usual rule. 

Note. — The masculine and feminine pronouns he and she are some- 
times applied to things without life. We call a ship she; and by 
country-folk almost every familiar thing is spoken of in the same 
way — a clock, a gun, a tcythe^ being always called she. We call the sun 
he, and the moon the. The Germans reverse the gender of these words. 

Anglo-Saxon Oender. 
In the Anglo-Saxon language Gender was distinguished 
in certain words by adding for the Masculine er or ere, (per- 
haps a contraction of wer or were^ a man;) and for the Femi- 
nine estre or istre, (probably the fragment of a word once 
meaning woman.) This sunriyes in spinster, an unmarried 
woman ; although the feminine force of the affix is lost in 
such words as songster, 

CASE. 

The Case of a noun is a change in its form to show the 

relation of the thing it means to something else. 

Note. — Belation (from the Latin re, back, and latus, carried) means 
literally, " Uie carrying back of thought from one thing to another." A 
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13 



Case-ending and » Ptepodtion both ezpreu relcUion hetwem thingt. 
Hence it is easy to understand how, under the influence of that law 
which regulates the changes of a living language, the former disappears 
and gives place to the latter. 

NoU.—The old grammarians illustrated the changes of Case by the 
following diagram :— 




The perpendicular line represented the Nominative (rectus.) If this 
line, moving on a hinge at x , were to faU or be bent downward, it 
would assume the various oblique positions marked G, D, &c., to express 
the six Latin cases. 

The diagram gives origin to the following grammatical terms : — 

Case, derived from the Latin cado, I fall, each change being denoted 
by A f ailing of the perpendicular line. 

Oblique case, meaning any case except the Nominative; the other cases 
being denoted by the slanting lines. 

Decline, declension, derived from de, down, and dino, I bend ; the 
upright line being bmt downward. 

Inflect, inflection, derived from in, into, and^cto, I bend. 

The English Noun is said to have ^ree Cases ; the Nomm- 
ative, the Fossessive, and the Objective, 

Of these, the third, not being a new form of the Noun, 
cannot be regarded as a real case. We find a leal Objective 
only in the Pronoun. 

Nominative. — The unchanged Noun, standing as the chief 
vford in the mbject of a sentence, is in the Nominative Case ; 
as. The Queen of England | has a Highland palace. 
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Note. — ^A SeDtence consists of two parts : — (1.) the Subject, including 
all the words which, express whattve are spectking of; (2.) the Predicate, 
including all the words which express what toe 9(»y about that thing. 
This is more fully explained afterwards. 

Possessive. — ^The name of the oitmer, standing jtist before 
the name of the thing oumed, takes a form called the Posses- 
stve Case; sb, mj friejuTs vf&ixh, WUliam' »ha.i. 

The English Possessive, corresponding to the Genitive of 
other tongues, is a real case, being formed by adding to the 
noun the termination *s, which represents es, the termination 
of the Anglo-Saxon Genitive Singular, in the First Declen- 
sion. (Compare ia, the Genitive Singular ending in the 
Third Declension of Latin.) 

To avoid too rnxmy hissings close together we sometimes 
mark the Possessive Case by the apostrophe (') only, leaving 
out the A This happens — 

1. Afber the usual plural »; as, hooh^ (poss. plural) 

2. After singulars that end in m, e«, us^ ee, x, or any 
letters of similar force, especially before another word 
beginning with s; aSyfor goodnesd sake, Sound is the 
safe guide here. 

The Possessive termination is the only ease-ending of the 
English nouik And even it is yielding to the law of change ; 
for we often use the preposition of to express the meaning 
of this case — saying the leg of the many instead of the man^s 
leg. 

Objective. — A word is said to be in the Objective Case 
when it expresses either (1.) the olject of an a^ion, (denoted 
by a Transitive Verb in the Active Voice ;) or (2.) the ol^fect 
of a relation^ (denoted by a Preposition ;) as, 

1. The ball strtick the target, 

2. The house lay tn a hollow^ 
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COHPABATIYE DECLENSION OF NoUNS — ^ENGLISH. 



Singular, FluraL 

Nom. Prince, princes. 

P0S8. Prince's, princes*. 

Obj, Prince, princes. 



Singular, FluraL 

N^om, Man, men. 

Foss, Man's,. men's. 

Ob}. Man, men. 



Expanding the latter example into tlie form of a Latin 
declension, we liave — 

Singular, FluraL 

Nom, Man, men. 

Gen, Man's, or of man, men% or of men. 

Dot, To man,. to men. 

Ace, Man, men. 

Voc, O man,. O men. 

AbL From man, from men. 

Hence it will be seen that the declension of an English 
noun largely requires the aid of prepositions to represent the 
lost terminations^ and that the single term Objective includes 
the three cases — Dative, Accasative, Ablative, and some- 
times even the Genitive. 

The Vocative is wrongly called the Nominative of address. 
Though the lack of a termination makes it like the Nomina- 
tive, it is undoubtedly a separate Case. 

Nominative Absolute is also a wrong name; The Case Ab- 
solute {Genitive in Greek, and Ablative in Latin) was in 
Anglo-Saxon the Dative. The absence of a termination in 
this instance also led to error and to a wrong name. 

The Anglo-Saxon Noitn. — ^The Anglo-Saxon noun was 
nwre fully inflected than the English noun ; less fully than 
the Latin. It had four Cases, and three Declensions. The 
First Declension included the greater number of the nouns; 
its form was as follows: — 
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AKGLO-SAXON NOUNS. 





Singular. 


Plural 


Norn. 


Smith, a smith; 


Smith-as, smiths. 


Gm. 


Smith-es, of a smith; 


Smith-a, of smiths. 


Dot. 


Smith-e, to a smith; 


Smith-um, to smiths. 


Ace. 


Smith, a smith; 


Smith-as, smiths. 



The Second Declension had the Genitive Singular in an ; 
the Third, in e or a. 

ORDER OF PARSING THE ENGLISH NOUN. 

The Parsing of a word (from Latin pars, a part) should be 
both exact and complete. For this reason a fixed Order of 
Parsing is subjoined to the account of each Fart of Speech. 



Ordeh op the 


Noun. 


1. Name. 




4. Case. 


2. Number. 




5. Rule. 


3. Gender. 






Example. — Louis wore the 


\ crown of France. 


Louis, 




1. A Froper Noun. 




4. Nominative to v)ore. 


3. Singular. 




5. Repeat Rule I. 


3, Masculine. 






Crown. 




1. A Common Noun. 




4. Objective after wore. 


2. Singular. 




5. Repeat Rule V. 


3. Neuter. 






France. 




1. A Froper Noun. 




4. Objective after of. 


2. Singular. 




5. Repeat Rule VI. 


3. Neuter. 







It will be found useful to exercise a pupil frequently by 
asking the reason of every step in parsing; as, "Why is 
croum a common noun 1 " "Why singular number 1 " " Why 
neuter gender 1 " &c 
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Nominative. 



Possessive. • | 



RULES FOR THE SYNTAX OF THE NOUN, 

I. The chief word in the subject of a 
sentence is Nominative to the verb of 
that sentence ; as, The ahny of Napo- 
leon Buffered defeat at Waterloo. 
II. Nouns, which are different names for 
the same thing, agree in Case; aa, 
SopJiocles the tragedian received the 
prize. 

iVoto.— These nouns are said to be in Apposition to 
each other. 

III. The name of the owner, placed imme- 
diately before the name of the thing 
owned, is in the Possessive Case ; as, 
I took Peters hook, 
IV. The Rule of Apposition, given above, 
affects the Possessive Case also; as, 
We admire Scott the novelist's genius. 

Note. — ^Thifl, however, is clumsy English; and we 
almost always say, " The genius of Scott the novelist." 

V. Transitive Verbs in the Active Voice 
are followed by the Objective Case; 
as, The sportsman shot the partridge. 
VI. Prepositions are followed by the Ob- 
Objectivb. -J jective Case ; as. He travelled from 

Home to Naples, 
VII. Eule of Apposition ; as, The Crusades 
were kindled by the eloquence of Feter 
the Hermit, 
' VIII, A noun, preceding a participle and 
unconnected as to case with any other 
Absolute, i word, is in the Case Absolute; as. The 

sentence having been pronounced^ the 
criminal burst into tears. 
IX. The Vocative is an independent Case, 
Vocative. < being somewhat like an Interjection 

in its nature. 
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Note. — We may, however, often regard the Vocative as a case in 
Apposition ; as, marif thou f earest death ; we pity you, children. 

EXERCISES FOR PARSING. 

The notes of the organ pealed through the aisles of' the 
cathedral. Columbus^ having vainly sought the aid of the 
English king, at last received ships from the Court of Spain. 
Her dress glittered with jewels. The Sultan's sceptre 
trembled in his grasp. O brothers, cherish the spirit of 
kindness. Caligula the Roman Emperor i*aised his horse 
Incitatus to the consulship. Out of the eater came forth 
meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness. Be men 
to-day, Quirites; or be for ever slaves. There is no need to 
conceal the fact I saw thy form in youthful prime. What 
is the matter with him ? Take away that bauble. My son, 
there are no longer any Pyrenees. The breeze commencing 
to blow, we hoisted our sails. The curfew toUs the knell of 
parting day. Now all the air a solemn stillness holds. The 
curfew tolls — the knell of parting day. The siege of Jeru- 
salem was conducted by Titus, afterwards Emperor of Rome. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

* 

(From Latin ad, to, a/ic^ jectus, thrown; that is, joined to.) 
An Adjective is a word, which expresses a quality or 
attribute as existing in a thing, or a set of things ; as, a 
bright diamond, six tigers. 

Einds of Adjective. 
There are three kinds of Adjective : — 

I. The Adjectives used in describing; as, redy bright y 

tall 
II. The Adjectives used in counting and measuring; 
as, one.yfourthy some. 
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KINDS OF ADJECTIVE. 19 

III. The Adjectives used in distinguishing; as, each, 
this, 

I. Adjectives op Description. This is the Adjective 
Proper. 

Note. — The Adjective and the Abstract Noun resemble each other 
in expressing quality; but the Adjective denotes the quality as in the 
thing it belongs to, while the Abstract Noun names a quality , considered 
as apart from Substance altogether. Compare the phrase a white rose, 
with the word whitefness. 

II. Adjectives op Number might also be called Adjec- 
tives of Quantity. They are subdivided thus : — 

1. Those denoting the simple numbers; one^ two, three, <fec. 
These are called Cardinal (from cardo, a hinge ; that is, what 
anything turns on, the principal part.) 

2. Those denoting numbered place in a set ; ^ia, first, second, 
third, &c. These are called Ordinal. 

3. Those denoting an unsettled number; as, few, all, some, 
several. These are called Indefinite Numerals. 

Note. — The indefinite words all and every differ like the Latin tottLS 
and omnis. All refers to a number of things, viewed in a mass; every 
to a number, viewed one hy one. The difference may be seen by com- 
paring **AU the apples on that tree would fill a barrel" with "JSvery 
apple on that tree wovld fill a barrel." What gigantic apples the latter 
would be I 

Note. — Few and many are often used as nouns ; as in the phrases, a 
Jew men, that is, a few (of) men ; a good many persons, that is, a good 
ma,ny (of) persons. Few here means a small number — many, a number. 
Avoid the Scotticism, a good few. Many is also used distributively ; 
as, ma.ny a man. 

4. Those denoting quantity; as, much, little. 

III. Adjectives of Distinction are of two classes : — 

1. Those which individualise a group — that is, which refer 
singly to all the things that form a class. These, which are 
called Distributives, are, each, either, neither (applied properly 
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to only ttvo things :) a, any, every (applicable to a number 
greater than two.) 

There are some adjectives of dual meaning in English. Of these hothf 
either f and neither are used not only as adjectives, but also as heralds or 
cusistcmts of the conjunctions andy or, nor, when the notion of imion or 
distinction is to be made more emphatic. 

2. Those which point out particular things; as, the^ this, 
that, yon. These are called Demonstratives. 

The Articles. 

Two of the Adjectives of Distinction are so frequently 
used, that under the name Article (from Latin articulus, a 
little joint, that is, " a little word joined to another") they 
have been often regarded as a separate Fart of Speech. 

The Articles are an and the. 

An, called the Indefinite Article, is the Anglo-Saxon for 
the numeral one. The Tt is a part of the root (as in Latin 
untis, French un.) Hence it is not a that becomes an before 
a vowel or silent h, accordiog to the common rule ; but an 
which loses its final letter before a consonant. 

Note. — Some words, apparently beginning with a vowel, like one and 
ewe^ are sounded as if they began with w and y. Before such we use 
a, not an ; as, many a one, a ewe and her lamb. 

We use an before words beginning with h not silent, when they are 
accented on the second syllable ; as, an histor^ical treatise. 

Any J the • diminutive of an, is used to increase the loose application 
of its original ; as, " Give me a book ; any book will do." 

The, called the Definite Article, does not change its form. 

y^ote. — We leave out the article before a common noun, when we 
wish to express a whole class of things; as, Grass is green; man miist 
die. 

Besides these three kinds of Adjective we have : — 

1. Froper Adjectives, from Froper Nouns ; as, British. 

2. Nouns used as Adjectives ; as, a cornfield, a gold ring. 
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3. Compound Adjectives (used largely in poetry;) as, 
sUver-orhed, rose-crotvned, 

4. Verbal Adjectives, for which see Participles. 

Changes of the Adjective. 

The English Adjective undergoes no change except that 
which expresses Comparison, 

The only exceptions are the Demonstratives this and tkaty 
which have plural forms, these and those. 

Note. — A Latin adjective like honus, followed through all its inflec- 
tions in the three degrees of comparison, assumes nearly forty diffdrent 
shapes. The English adjective has just three. 

Besides the simple adjective, loosely called the Positive 
Degree^ there are two Degrees of Comparison, the Compara- 
tive and the Superlative, 

When two things are compared together, as to how much 
of a common quality they have, the adjective is put in the 
Comparative Degree; as, My dog is swifter than yours. 

When one thing is compared with two or morey the adjec- 
tive is put in the Superlative Degree; as, This hoy is the tallest 
of the six. 

Note. — This might be expressed by using the Comparative; as, This 
hoy 18 taller than any of the six. 

There are two ways of forming the Comparative and the 
Superlative : — 

1. The Old (derived from the Anglo-Saxon,) by adding 
the terminations er and est to the Positive ; as, deepy deeper, 
deepest, 

2, The New, (derived from the Norman-French,) by 
placing the auxiliary adverbs more and most before the Posi- 
tive ; as, cautious, more cautious, most cautious; or less and 
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least, if we wish to express the comparison in a reversed 
form. 

Note. — The English Adjective has been swept almost bare of termi- 
nations. Those of Gender, Number, and Case have disappeared ; the 
terminations of Comparison alone remain. But even here the process 
of separation is at work. Only in one province, monosyllables, do the 
old terminations reign supreme. The newer forms, more and m^fst, 
have overswept and conquered all trisyllable and polysyllable adjectives, 
and the contest is going on among the dissyllables, — some of which, 
especially those that end in y and e, still prefer the terminations ; as, 
happier, noblest. 

Writers like Coleridge and Carlyle have tried to revive such superla- 
tives as beautifulest, delicatest; but common usage, founded on conveni- 
ence, is against the adoption of these. 

Note. — There are two ways of expressing every comparison : — 

1. Walter is taller than James. 

2. James is not so tall as Walter (reversed.) — Or, 

1. A star is more beautiful than a diamond. 

2. A diamond is less beautiful than a star. 

Adjectives of description alone are compared. 

Note. — There are some exceptions ; as, few, many, much, little. 
Note. — Some adjectives express qualities that cannot change; as, 
true, square, chief. Such cannot be compared. 

An imperfect degree of quality is expressed by using either 
the termination ish, or the auxiliary adverb rather: — 

si. j.'*f mean inclined to whiteness. 
rather white, j \ 

Note. — ^Rather is the comparative of an old adjective rcUhe, meaning 
early ; as, " The rat?ie primrose." — Milton. 
Itather white is ambiguous, for it may mean a little too ichdte, 

A high degree of quality is expressed by certain adverbs ; 
as, 

Verp bright. 
Extremely beautifuL 
Eoceessively hot. 
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Irregular Comparison. 
The following Adjectives are irregularly compared :^ 



Good, 


better, 


best. 


EvU, ill, or bad, 


worse. 


worst. 


Little, 


less. 


leasts 


Many, much, 


mote. 


most. 


Far, 


farther. 


farthest. 


Kear, or nigh, 


nearer, 


nearest, or next. 


Fore, 


former. 


foremost, or first. 


Old, 


elder, 


eldest 



Note 1. — Better and best (betest) came from an old positive let^ taken 
from the verb to heat, in the sense of to surpass. 

2. Worse and worst (worest,) came from an old positive «w, formed 
from the verb to wear. The s in worse is a remnant of the Mceso- 
Gothic comparative. 

3. Mycel (from which come the Scottish michle and muchle,) was the 
Anglo-Saxon for mti/ch. Many refers to number ; micJde, or (English) 
,great, to size ; and much, to quantity. , 

4. Former is very irregular, being a Comparative made from a Super- 
lative, forma. 

5. In old, elder, eldest, we find a trace of the vowel-change, which 
in Anglo-Saxon sometimes accompanied the Comparison of Adjectives. 

6. First (for forest,) last (for latest,) next (for nighest, making g 
hard,) are examples of contracted Superlatives. 

7. The Superlatives utmost, forem^ost, inmost, &c., which would seem 
at a first glance to be formed by using the auxiliary most as a termina- 
tion, are thus explained : — 

The Anglo-Saxon Superlative forms contain an m; as, ut-ema, 
for-ma, inn-ema. To this is added ost, another form of est, the 
usual superlative ending. Thus we have the double superlatives : — 

Ut-m-ost. 

Fore-m-ost. 

In-m-ost. 

The Anglo-Saxon Adjective. 

The Anglo-Saxon Adjective, like the Latin, had termina- 
tions to express number, gender^ and case. 
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ANGLO-SAXON ADJECTIVB. 



Declension of God, good. 



SlNGUT.AH. 






Plukat.. 


Masc, 


Fern. 


NeiU. 


All Genders. 


N, God, 


God-e, 


God. 


N. God-e. 


G. God-es, 


God-re, 


God-es. 


G. God-ra. 


D. God-um, 


God-re, 


God-um. 


D. God-um. 


A. God-ne, 


God-e, 


God. 


A. God-e. 



The Comparative was generally formed by adding or or 
re; but the vowel before r varied. 

The Superlative was formed by adding ost or este, or a 
similar syllable with another voweL 

The Article or Demonstrative was thus declined : — 



Singular. 






Plural. 


Masc 


Fern. 


Nmt. 


All Genders. 


N. Se, 
G. Thaes, 
D. Tham, 
A. Thone, 


Seo, 
Thaere, 
Thaere, 
Tha, 


Thaet. 
Thaes. 
Tham. 
Thaet 


K Tha. 
G. Thaera. 
D. Tham. 
A. Tha. 



Note. — ^We see by this example how thai was once the neuter of 
ihBf and can easily recognise the origmals of those, them, their, they, 
and the vulgar provincial than for yon. 



ORDER OF PARSING THE ENGLISH ADJECTIVE. 



Adjective of Description. 

1. Kame. 

2. Degree. 

3. Inflection. 

4. Dependency. 

5. Rule. 



Demonstratives. 

1. Name. 

2. Number. 

3. Inflection. 

4. Dependency. 

5. Rule. 



Examples. — ^I admire the beautiful blossoms of tJiose 
trees. 
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Beautiful. Those, 



1. An Adjective of Descrip- 

tion. 

2. Positive. 

3. Of beautiful, more heatUtful, 

most beautiful, 

4. Depending on blossoms, 

5. Bepeat Bule X. 



1. A Demonstrative Adjec- 

tive. 

2. Plural. 

3. Of that, those. 

4. Agreeing with trees. 

5. Bepeat Kule XI. 



RULES FOR THE SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

X. Adjectives depend on Kouns and Pronouns; as, a 
crimson flower ; you are sick 
XI. The Demonstrative Adjectives, this and that, agree in 
number with the Kouns on which they depend; as, 
this pen; these pens. 

EXERCISES FOR PARSING. 

Every one to his taste. The brightest and most beautiful 
object in Nature. These are good pears. High and low, 
rich and poor, all must bow to the decrees of Providence. 
Many are called; but few are chosen. I saw a better club 
at the golf-match. He is happier than I. The setting sun 
is attended by an array of satellite clouds, more gorgeous and 
magnificent than the retainers of the most splendid Oriental 
despot. If you think him thinner, your eyes must be grow- 
ing dim. Too much money ruins many men. Let the fourth 
boy repeat six nouns. The first shall be last. The next sen- 
tence contained the best example. A really good man is 
rare. It is true that a figure perfectly square cannot be 
made squarer. The English language is copious and expres- 
sive, though less musical than Italian, and less vivacious 
than French. Cromwell's iron heart broke under the heavy 
stroke of domestic affliction. 
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THE FBOirouir. 

A Pronoun is a short word used to prevent a Noun from 

being repeated too often. 

Note. — Thus the letter /saves a speaker the trouble of saying his own 
name continually ; and the word we expresses the persons of a group, 
no matter how large, if it include the speaker. 

There are two kinds of Pronoun — Personal and Relative, 

The Personal Pronoun. 

A Personal Pronoun stands for the name of a person or 
thing ; as, When Franlds gun burst, he let it falL 

In addition to having inflections, which denote Number, 

Gender, and Case, as in the Noun, the Personal Pronouns 

change in form to express Person, 

Note. — Persona (from per, through, Bona/re, to sound) meant the brazen 
mask of a Roman actor. It is easy to trace the changes of application — 
from mask to actor — ^then to the cliaracter played — then to any cha/T' 
acter — and so to any person. 

The First Person is the speaker. The Pronouns are 7, we. 

The Second Person is the person spoken to. The Pronouns 
are thou, ye or you. 

The Third Person is a person or thing spoken of. The 

Pronouns are he, she, it, they. 

Note. — There is distinction of Gefoder only in the Pronouns of the 
Third Person, for, the speaker and the person spoken to being present 
to each other, there is no need to distinguish sex. 

The Personal Pronouns are irregular in their declension 

in probably every language. 

INFLECTION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
PuiST Pekson. 





English. 




AnfflO'Saxon. 




Sing. Plu. 




Sing. 


Plu. 


Nom. 


I, we. 


Norn. 


Ic, 


we. 


Poss, 


Mine or my, ours or 


Gm. 


Min (of,) 


ure (of.) 




our. 


Dot. 


Me (to,) 


us (to.) 


Ohj. 


Me. us. 


Ace, 


Me, 


us. 
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Dual. 


Dual. 




Kot found in English. 


Nom, Wit, 


we two. 




Gen, TJncer, = 


of us two. 




Dot, TJncrum, = 


to us two. 




Ace, Wit, 


us two. 


Second Person. 




E'iigliA. 


Anglo-Saxon, 


Sing. Plu. 


Sing. 


Plu. 


i^ow. Thou, ye or you. 


N(m, Thu, 


ge. 


Fo98, Thine or thy, yours or 


Gen, Thin, 


eower. 


your. 


Dat, The, 


eow. 


Obj. Thee, you. 


Ace, The, 


eow. 


Dual. 


Dual. 




Not found in Englinh. 


Nom, Gyt, 


you two. 




Gen, Incer, 


of you two. 




Dat lucrum. 


to yo^u two. 




Ace, Inc, 


you tvH), 


TniRD; 


Person. 





Note. — The Pronouns of the Third Person are rather Demonstrativo 
than Personal. 

English, 
Singular. 
Masc, Fern, Neut, 

Nom, He, she, it. 

Poss, His, hers or her, its. 
Obj, Him, her, it. 



Anglo-Saxon, 
Singular. 

Masc, Fern, Neut, 

Nom, He, heo, hit. 

Gen, His, hire, his. 

Dat, Him, hire, him. 

Ace. Hine, hi, hit. 



Plural. 

All Genders, 
Nom, They. 
Foss, Theirs or their. 
Olj, Them. 

Plural. 
All Genders, 
N<m, Hi. 

Gen, Hira. 

Dat, Him. 

Ace, Hi. 
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28 FEBSOKAL PBOKOUKS. 

The Indefinite Personal Pronoun <me (from the French cn^ 
homme; Latin, Aomo) is declined like a Noon ; as. One aught 
to know 071^8 aum brother. We say too, " A man onght to 
know his own brother/' 

Several of the Personal Prononns have a doable Posses- 
sive. 

The full form — mine^ ours, thine, yours^ 1ier$, theirs, (all 
in s being written without the apostrophe) — ^is used withoiU 
a Noun following; as, This hook is mine. 

The shorter form — my, our, Ac. — precedes a noun; as, Our 
friend the Colonel ; I returned her how. 

Emphatic Febsohal Pbohouns. — Bj adding self and 
Hives to certain cases of the Personal Pronoun, we make 
them Em/phaiie. 

In the First and Second Persons these words are added 
to the Possesnve Case ; as, 

1. Myself, ourselves. 

2. Thyself, or yourself, yourselves. 

Note. — In ihoie ixutaocefl tdf is a Koun preceded \jj a Possessive 
Case. 

In the Third Person the Objective Case precedes self ; as, 

3. Himself, herself, itself themselves. 

Note, — The Yttlgarifms hiudff ihevndveBf which follow the regular for- 
matioD, are probably, like many vulgarisms, the older forms. 

The Emphatic Pronouns are also called Reflective, be- 
cause they help to express the turning back (re-Jlecto) of an 
action upon the doer of it ; as. He struck himself. 

Uach other and one another are called Eeciprocal Pronouns, 
because they express an intercJiange of actions; as, They 
ttruck each other, (if two are meant)— oTie another, (if more 
tha/n two.) 
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Note. — If we take this example to pieces, we find it to stand thus : 
They struck — each (person) (struck) the other (person ;) the latter part of 
the sentence being a distributive repetition of the former. Each and 
other are thus Adjectives depending on words understood. 



Belative Pronouns, 

A Relative Pronoun carries hack (from re, back, and laius, 
carried) our thoughts to some other word, which goes before 
it in the sentence and is hence called the Antecedent y (from 
ante, before, and cedo, I go ;) as, The hing of France, who 
was exiled, came to live in Eu gland. 

The Relative does the work not only of a Pronoun — hy 
standing for a Noun, — ^but also of a Conjunction, by 
CfMj^ing clauses. 

Note.— lis connective force lies in the fact that it makes us think of a 
previous word, thus forming a link of meaning between the Clauses. 
Indeed, the Relative Clause, being descriptive of the Antecedent, is of 
the nature of an Adjective. That the Relative Pronoun is equivalent 
to a Personal Pronoun and a Conjunction may be shown thus : — 

The man, who struck the blow, was arrested. 
The man — and he struck the blow — was arrested. 

Note. — Under the general name of Connectives we class Relative 
Pronouns, Relative Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions. 

The real Relative Pronouns are three; who, which, what. 

The Demonstrative Adjective that is also used as a Rela- 
tive. 

TFAo stands for Nouns that express persons ; as, John the 
Baptist, who rebuked Herod; the soldier, who blew the 
trumpet. 

Which stands for the names of the lower animals and of 
lifeless things ; as, The camel, which crossed the desert ; the 
crown, which glittered on his head. 

Note. — Which (in the Scottish dialect whilh) is really a Compound 
Adjective, equivalent to who-like. In older English this distinction 
between who and which was not observed. 
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What is wrongly called a Compound Kelative, and does 
not include both Antecedent and Relative. Originally the 
neuter of who, it is used like an Adjective to qualify the 
names of both persons and things ; as, I know what (thing) 
you want. 

Note. — Instead of dividing what into that which, and parsing these 
words separately, it is better to treat what as an Adjective depending on • 
thing understood, and make what you want a noun-clause in the Objec- 
tive after know. 

That is used as a Relative — 

(1.) To prevent who or which from occurring too often. 
(2.) After the superlative degree of an Adjective ; as, 

The prettiest flower that blooms. 
(3.) When two Antecedents, one requiring wAo, the 

other which, are followed by a single relative clause ; 

as, The sailor and the parrot, that we saw at the 



(4.) In poetical language that is preferred to whidi, 

owing to its softer sound. 

Note. — That, the Demonstrative, is employed both as a 
ReUuive and a Conjunction. All these uses are exemplified 
in the following sentence :— / know that that word, that that 
man uses, is wrong. 

As]s only a seeming Relative, and its force a3 a Conjunc- 
tion can always be shown by putting in the words which 
have been left out ; as, Only such examples as (those whicJi) 
really illustrate the explanation, are necessary; the names are 
as {the list) follows. 

Note. — In London, among the uneducated, we hear vulgarisms such 
as, The man, wot said so ; the dog, cu was stolen. In these what and 
€u are used as real Belatives. 

Who is declined ; the rest are not. 

Note. — The Possessive whose is applied to both animals and lifeless 
things ; as, The cat, whose foot was hurt. 
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English. 
Singular and Plural, 
Masc. k Fek. 
Nom. Who, 
P088. Whose, 
Olj, Whom, 



Anglo-Saxon. 
Singular and Plural. 
Masc. k Fem. Neut. 

Nom. Hwa, hwaet. 

Gen, Hwaes, hwaes. 

Dat Hwam, or hwi, hwam. 
Ace, . Hwaene, hwaet. 

Note, — Four facts may be learned by comparing these Declensions: — 
(1.) The Anglo-Saxon hw is reversed in the English wA. 
(2.) The Genitive ending es becomes se in the English Possessive. 
(3.) Whom, our Objective, was a Dative in Anglo-Saxon. 
(4.) What was the Neuter of wha, or who. 

By adding ever — ^in older English soever — we make a Com 
pound Pelative of indefinite meaning ; as. 



Whoever^ 

Whichever, 

Whatever^ 



once 



whosoever, 

whichsoever. 

whatsoever. 



Note. — Whoever is equivalent to any perton who. 

There is a group of words, which do the work of both 
Adverbs and Conjunctions, and are capable of being ex- 
panded into Relative phrases. They are known by the 
letters wh. 



When, 


= 


at what time. 


Where, 


= 


at what place. 


Why, 


= 


for what reason. 


Whence, 


sr 


from what place. 


Whither, 


= 


to what place. 



Note. — The word whether in the English of the Bible is used for 
which with a Dual meaning ; as, Whtther of Hie twain did the will of his 
father f 

It is now used as a Conjunction of Contrast and is followed by 
or; as, Whether you go or stay, matters little. 

The Relative used Interrogatively. — Who, which, and 
what, and all the Relative Adverbs, are used to ask questions. 
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An Antecedent clause in the Imperative Mood is always 
left out in this form ; as, 

Whq told you ? expands into, Tell me the person \ wJio 

told you. 
When did he come ? into, Tell tm \ when did he come. 

Note, — The order of the Verb and Nommative is reversed in a ques- 
tion. 

Since the insertion of an Imperative Clause shows the so- 
called Interrogative Pronoun to be a simple Relative, there 
is no need to distinguish the Belative Pronouns^ used inter- 
rogatively, as a third and separate class. 



Obdeb op Parsing the Pronouns. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Name. 

Number. 

Gender. 

Person. 

Case. 



6. Syntax for Case. 

7. Rule for Case. 

8. Syntax for G. N. P. 

9. Rule. 



Note. — The Pronoun differs from the Noun in having Person and a 
Double Syntax, 

Examples. — The man, wlwse foot was hurt, bought a stick, 
which he used in walking. Do whatever he bids you. 



Whose. 




Which. 


1. A Relative Pronoun 




1. A Relative Pronoun. 


2. Singular. 

3. Masculine. 




2. Singular. 

3. Neuter. 


4. Third. 




4. Third. 


5. Possessive. 




5. Objective. 


6. Depending on foot. 

7. Rule III. (see page '. 

8. Agreeing with man 

G. N. P. 


ir.) 

for 


6. Governed by used. 

7. Rule V. (page 17.) 

8. Agreeing with stick for 

G. N. P. 


9. Rule XII. 




9. Rule XII. 
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He, 

1. A FerHonal Pronoun. 

2. Singular. 

3. Masculine. 

4. Third. 

5. Nominative. 

6. To the verb tbsed. 

7. Rule I. (see page 17.) 

8. Agreeing with man for 

G. N. P. 

9. Rule XII. 



Whatever, 

1. A Compound Relative. 

2. Used as an Adjective. 

3. DeiTending on thing un- 

derstood. 

4. Rule X. (page ^5.) 

Note, — WhaJtever may also be 
considered as equivalent to any- 
thing which; when those words 
must be 'paned teparatdy. 



Rule XII. — Pronouns, both Personal and Relative, agree 
in Gender, Number, and Person with their Antecedents — 
that is, with the words for which they stand ; as, When the 
boy saw the apple which lay on the ground, he stooped to 
pick it up. 

EXERCISES FOR PARSING. 

Who is there 1 It is L What do you want? My 
father sent me to say that he wants the gun, which he lent 
you. Whoever says the gun is his, is mistaken ; I know 
it is mine, for I bought it with my own money. Tell your 
father to come here himsel£ Our house is so full that we 
have no time. Thine be the credit, for the deed is thine. 
Have you hurt yourself? I know what you are whispering 
about. Ours are as good as yours. I am sure that the sol- 
dier, whose arm was shattered, remembers the sensation that 
he felt, when the ball struck him. If it were done when 'tis 
done, then 'twere well it were done quickly. Embracing 
each other, they parted with tears. One can scarcely say 
what one may think on the subject i!o-morrow. You told 
me yourself that she gave the books to them. We do not 
know the powers of our own minds. Thou art the man. 

c 
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Te may say what ye please ; I shall take their part. My 
own friend, think before you do that. Only such a penalty 
as satisfied the law was inflicted. The man to whom I 
spoke made no answer. Milton is the greatest epic poet 
that modern times have produced. The lady and the lap- 
dog, that came down the street, were watched by eyes which 
never moved. There is one within says no, 

THE VERB. 

(From Latin verhum, a word, because it is the most im- 
portant word in a sentence : compare organ and Bible as to 
derivation.) 

Verbs, with one exception, express the doing of something. 

Note. — The word doing is used here in its widest sense, so as to 
include conditions as well as actions; as, What is he doing there 1 Answer, 
— Sitting or deeping^ I do not know which. 

The Verb he is the one exception. 

Note. — This, which is called the Substantive Verb, because it means 
existence, is called in Logic the copula, being merely a link which joins 
together the two great parts of a sentence ; as, Gold is bright. 

The tise of the Verb in its complete form is to tell or assert 
To understand the Verb fully we must view it in three 
stages of formation : — 





Form. 


Example. 


Meaning. 


1. 


Infinitive, 


walk, 


Action. 


2. 


Participle, 


walk-ing. 


Action and Time. 


3. 


Finite Form, 


he walk-s, 


Action + Time + Assertion, 



Explanation. — The Infinitive simply names the action and 
does no more. It is therefore equivalent to a Noun, for 
which it is often used. 

The Participle adds to the notion of action that of time^ 
expressed chiefly by terminations ing^ ed, en. 
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A Finite Form is a part of the Verb, whicli takes a Nomin- 
ative. It asserts or tells the doitig of an action at a certain 
time^ and is the Yerb in its complete form. It is called 
Finite, (from finis^ because it is limited as to IN'umber and 
Person by its Nominative. The Finite Verb is the germ or 
essence of the Sentence. 

Kinds of 7erb. 

I. All Verbs, except a very few, are divided, according to 
their meaning^ into two kinds — Transitive and Intransitive, 
(from Latin trans^ across — itum, to go.) 

A Transitive Verb means an action, whose effect passes 
across from the doer to something else ; as, 

Tom shot a hare. 
She hroJce the needle, 
I like the house. 

An Intransitive Verb ineans an action, whose effect does 
not pass across from the doer to something else ; as, 

The boys walk. 
The light shines. 

Note. — Transitive Verbs are sometimes derived from Intransitiveg. 
Such were more numerous in Anglo-Saxon than they are in English. 
They go in pairs, thus : — 

Bise, raise (to cause to rise.) 

Lie, lay. 

Sit, set. 

Fall, feU. 

Drink, drench. 

The Intransitive form in such a pair is Strong ; the Transitive, Weak 
in its inflection. 

Note, — Some Transitive Verbs have a use, which seems to be 
Intransitive; as, melt and 5 t«m — The mow melts; the fire bums. But 
this is to be looked upon as a form somewhat hke the Middle Voice in 
Greek. 

Heat melts snow. Active. 

Snow melts (itself.) Middle. 

Snow is melted. Passive. 
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II. Yerbs are also divided, according to the way in which 
they change their form (or are inflected,) into Weak and 
Strong, 

1. A Weak Verb adds d, ed, or t, to the Present Tense, to 
make the Past Tense ; as, invite^ invited; betray^ betrayed; 
step, stept 

There are three subdivisions of the Weak Verb : — 

(1.) Those which simply add the termination ; as the 

examples given. 
(2.) Those which add d or t, and also shorten the vowel; 

as, flee, fl^d; weep, wept 
(3.) Those which change the vowel ; as, tell, told; shall, 

should. 

Note. — The Weak Conjugation is also called Regular or Modem. 

Under the head of Weak Yerbs, we must reckon that dozen or so of 
Verbs already ending in d or t, which make no change at all in the 
Past Tense ;• as, 



Present 


Fast. 


Fast Farliciple. 


Cost 


cost 


cost. 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Kid 


rid 


rid. 


Spread 


spread 


spread, &c. 



2. A Strong Verb makes its Past Tense by chariging tlie 
vowel of the Present ; as, sing, sang; freeze, froze ; wake, ttfoke. 

All the Strong Verbs once had Past Participles in en; 
but many have lost the affix ; as, 

Fresent Fast Fast Farticiple. 

Sing sang sung — once sungen. 

The words Regular and Irregular have been wrongly 
applied to the two Conjugations of the English Verb. The 
only really Irregular Verbs are : — 
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Fresent. 


Fast 


Fast FarticipU. 


Am 


was 


been. 


Go 


went 


gone. 



The former is a cluster of different words (as will be 
seen afterwards) ; the latter, whose real Past Tense survives 
in the Scotch gaedy borrows a Past from the old Yerb v>e7idy 
which is still occasionally used. 

LIST OF SOME STRONG VERBS EITHER DIFFICULT OR 
COMMONLY USED. 



Fresmt. 




Fast. 


Fast FartictpU. 


Awake 




awoke 


awaked. 


Bear 




bore, or bare 


borne, or born. 


Beat 




beat (old het) 


beaten. 


Bid 




bade 


bidden, or bid. 


Break 




broke, or brake 


broken. 


Cleave ^to stick to) 


clave 


cleaved. 


Cleave (to 


split) 


clove, or cleft 


cloven, or cleft. 


Come 




came 


coma 


Dare (to venture) 


durst 


dared. 


Do 




did 


done. 


Eat 




ate 


eaten. 


Fly 




flew 


flown. 


Know 




knew 


known. 


Lie 




lay 


lain. 


Load 




loaded 


laden. 


See 




saw 


seen. 


Seethe 




sod 


sodden. 


Shear 




shore, or sheared 


shorn. 


Speak 




spoke, or spake 


spoken. 


Strew 




strewed 


strewn. 


Swell 




swelled 


swollen. 


Work 




wrought 


wrought. 



Note. — If a Verb have two forms of its Past Tense, as, spahe and 
spokCf it forms its Past Participle from the fonn in o; as, spoken, not 
^aaken. 
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III. We have, besides, Atuciliary and Impersonal Verbs, 
Auxiliary (that is, Helping) Verbs are those short verbs, 
which are put before certain parts of the Principal Verb, to 
supply the place of lost termiTicUions, which expressed Tense, 
Mood, or Voice, 



They are — Be, (used in 


all its parts.) 


Do, and its 


past Did. 


Have, „ 


„ Had. 


Shall, „ 


„ Should. 


Will, „ 


„ Would. 


May, „ 


,, Might. 


Can, „ 


„ Could. 


Must, „ 
Ought, and let 




jj 



Note. — The word could is irregular in spelling. The I has crept in 
by mistake, in order to make it like should and looidd. 

Note. — 'Be, do, have, tnU, and let are used also as Principal Verbs ; 
the rest cannot be. 

The Auxiliaries, except be, do, and have, are Defective — 
that is, they have only a few forms, instead of a complete 
Conjugation. . 

Shall, will, mai/f can have only a Present and a Past 
Tense ; ought has only one change, into oughtest; and must 
has no change at all. To these Defective Verbs may be 
added the solitary word quoth for said, and those words wis, 
wist, udt, wot (from an old verb meaning to know,) which we 
find in the English of the Bible. 

Impersonal Verbs are the few which take as their no- 
minative a vague it, referring to nothing particular ; as. It 
blows hard to-night; it snows. 

Note, — In a sentence like It strikes me that you are wrong; it wearies 
me to speak, the verb only seems to be impersonal ; for the it represents 
the latter part of the sentence. Meseems, msthinks, me listeth, are old 
Impersonal Verbs still found in poetical English. 
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Changes of the 7erb. 

The English Verb changes its form to express Person^ 
Number i Tense, Mood, and Voice, 

Person and Number. 

The Verb, like the Noun, has tioo numbers, Singular and 
Plural; and like the Pronoun, three Persons — Firtt, Second, 
and Third. 

It borrows both Person and Number from its Nominative. 

Present Indicatiyb. 

Latin. Anglo-Saxon. Old English. Mod. English, 

Sing. 1. Amo, Ic lufige, I love, I love. 

2. Amas, Thu lufasl^ Thou lovest, Thou lovest. 

3. Amat, He lufath, He loveth, He loves. 
Plu. 1. Amamus, We lufiath. We loven, We love. 

2. Amatis, Ge lufiath, You loven, You love. 

3. Amant, Hi lufiath, They loven. They love. 

By comparing the last of these examples with the rest, it 
will be seen : — 

1. That in modem English we have only two terminations 
to express Person and Number {st and s) ; while in Latin 
there were six, and in Anglo-Saxon /cwr. 

2. That the old termination of the Third Singular 
Present was eth. This is still used in solemn or poetical 
language. 

3. That there was a termination en in Old English, to 
denote the Plural Number; but we have lost it. 
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Tense. 

, Tense (from Latin, tempos; French, temps) is a change 
in the form of the Verb to express the ivnie at which some- 
thing is dona 

We have Six Tenses — three expressing simple time, and 
three denoting itoo hinds or points of time. 

Simple Time. 

Names, Forms, 

Present; as, I write. 

Past ; „ I wrote. 

Future ; „ I shall write. 

Two Kinds or Points op Time. 
Names. Forms. 

Perfect^ I have written. 

Past Perfect^ or Pluperfect, I had written. 
Future Perfect, I shall have writt«L 

The auxiliaries of Tense are, Itave, had, shall, will. 

Note. — lu the strict sense of Tense there are only two real Tenses 
among the six — ^the Present and the Past; all the rest are formed by 
using Auxiliary Verbs instead of changing the Verb itself. 

The first three Tenses express simply Tim^ Present, Time 
Past, and Time to Come; and need no explanation. 

The Perfect Tense means that an action begun in Past 
time is finished at the Present time. It therefore involves 
a double notion of time ; as, / liave written the letter, means, 
" Now the writing of the letter is over.^* 

The Pluperfect Tense is used, when we are thinking of 
two points of Past tims, to express an action done at the more 
distant point; as, / had written the letter, before the hell rang. 
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Note, — ^The wriHng and the ringing are two past actions. We denote 
the former, when comparing both as to time of occurrence, by the Plu- 
perfect Tense. 

The Future Perfect Tense is used, when we are thinking 
of two points of Future Time, to express an action that will 
be completed at the nearer point j as, / shall have dined, be- 
fore the train comes in. 

Note. — Dinner and the arrival of the train are yet in the Future. 
We denote the /ormer, when comparing both as to time of occurrence, 
by the Future Perfect Tense. 

The Double Tenses (as they may be called) are just the Past Tenses of 
the other three : — 

1 . Looking back from the Present, we say, Now — I have toritien. 

2. Looking back from a point of Past Time, we say, Then — I had 
written. 

8. Looking back from a point of Future Time, which by anticipation 
we suppose ourselves to have reached, we say. Then — / shall have 
written. 

Mood. 

Mood is a change in the form of the Yerb to show the 
manner in which the action is expressed. 

There are said to he Jive Moods in the English Verb. 

Note. — In the strict sense there is no Mood at all in the English 
Verb, for all the changes of Mood are expressed by auxiliary words ; 
but for the sake of convenience we adopt the usual mode of Conjuga- 
tion. 

1. The Infinitive Mood is the name of the action, un- 
limited (from Latin, in, not, SLudJlnis, a limit) by Number or 
Person. It is generally preceded by the sign to, but not 
always ; as, I like to sing ; we saw him run. The Infini- 
tive is really a Noun. The Anglo-Saxon Infinitive had two 
terminations, an and enne. Before the latter form to was 
used; as, haem-an, to bum; to haem-enne, about to bum, <fec. 

2. The Imperative Mood desires the action to be done ; 
as. Shut the door ; spare his life... (From Latin, impero, I 
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commancL) It is easy to show that the Imperatiye is really 
the Infinitive, by supplying the words left out before it ; / 
tell you to— shut the door ; I beseech you to — spare his life. 

3. The Iin>icATiVB Mood (from Latin, indico^ I declare) 
simply tells of the action being done; as. He shot a pheasaiU. 
It is also used to ask a question ; as. Did he give back the 
bookf 

The Indicative is the most complete Mood we have, and 
contains the six Tenses. 

4. The Potential Mood (from Latin, potential power) 
asserts chiefly power or leave to do something ; as, He can 
play the piano ; / may go, when I choose. 

Its auxiliaries are — 



May, might, 


expressing 


leave. 


Can, could, 


99 


power. 


Should, 


» 


duty. 


Would, 


>9 


will 


Must, 


M 


necessity. 



The Potential has no tenses called Future ; but its Pre- 
sent and Past (so called from their forms) have undoubtedly 
a future meaning ; as, 

Fresent, I may go ) . 

Fast I might go jto-'^orrow. 

The Potential Mood is also used to ask questions. 

5. The Subjunctzve Mood (from Latin, sub, under, and 
jungoj I join) is subjoined to another Yerb, and asserts an 
action doubtfully. The Conjunctions, which go before it, 
are if, unless, though, and some others. It is genierally 
known by its want of the terminations that denote Person ; 
9A, If h^ go Uhmorrow, he will find the purse. Though 
trouble come, it cannot shake my faith. 
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N(M, — The only true Subjunctive in English is in the Conjugation 
of the Verb Bt ; were and toert, as distinct from toaa and toast of the In- 
dicative. 

Note. — Of the two phrases. If he is gone, and. If he he gone^ the latter 
expresses the greater degree of doubt. 

Participles. 

The Participle derives its name from the fact tliat, though 
distinctly a part of the Verb^ it takes a poH (Latin, pars, a 
part, and capw, I take) in the work of the Adjective or the 
Noun. 

We have four Participles in each Yoice of the Transitive 
Verb. They are — 

Active, Passive, 

1. Present. Striking, Struck, or Being struck. 

2. Paxt, Struck, Been struck. 

3. Perfect. Having struck, Having been struck. 
1 W f / ^^i°g *^ strike. Going to be struck. 

. Jfu ure. <^ About to strike. About to be struck. 

1. The Present Participle, in the Active Yoice, is made 
by adding ing to the Infinitive, as, love^ loving; hear, hear- 
ing. The Anglo-Saxon ending was ande, ende, &c. (Com- 
pare the Latin, ens-entis, and the German end.) 

In its Syntax the Present Participle Active is either a 

Noun ; as, The rising of the sun ; or an Adjective; as, The 

rising sun. 

Note. — Some grammarians consider the ing in rising, used as a Noun, 
to be, 910^ the ending of the Present Participle, but a modem form of 
the termination ung, found in Anglo-Saxon Nouns. 

Note. — When the Participle in ing is used as a Noun, it resembles 
the Gerund of a Latin Verb. 

The Present Participle Active has sometimes a Passive 
meaning ; as, The house was building; the hook is printing. 
In older English a Preposition was used before the Parti- 
ciple ; The house was a-buHding; the hook is in printing. 
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The Present Participle Passive is generally formed without 
the auxiliaxy being; as, Hunted from hill to hill, and, when 
caught, tortured without mercy, they yet clung more closely 
to their faith. 

The Present Participle Active is used either as a Noun 
or an Adjective — the Present Participle Passive^ always as 
an Adjective. 

The Past Participle is made in Weak Yerbs by adding d, 
ed, or ^ to the Infinitive ; as, loved, slept — in most Strong 
Verbs, by adding en, which, however, is often left out in 
modern English ; as, beaten, struck, (once strucJcen ;) " The 
clock hath strucken eight." — Julius Ccesar, 

In Anglo-Saxon the Past Participle ended in ad, ed, od, 
with ge often prefixed ; as, lufod, or, gelufod. (Compare 
the German Past Participle.) The Old English forms yclept, 
(called,) yclad, (dressed,) are traces of the latter participial 
form. 

2. The Past Participles of a Transitive Verb are never 
used except with auxiliaries in forming the Tenses; as, I 
have I struck ; I have | beeTi, struck. 

Note. — There is much confusion caused in Parsing by the A dive Past 
and Passive Present Participles being alike in form ; and by both being 
often similar to the Past Tense of the Indicative Active. They are to 
be distinguished by their Syntax, that is, by their tue in relation to 
other words; as, 

Past Indicative Active — He stmck me. Known by its having a 
Nominative. 

Past Participle Active — He has struck me. Known by the Auxiliary 
before it. 

Present Participle Passive — Struck with, a bullet, he fell. Known by 
its use as an Adjective, qualifying Tie. 

3 and 4. Though we have no real Participle of the Per- 
fect and Future Tenses, yet it is necessary to add the forms 
representing these to the list, in order to complete the view 
of the Verb, 
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Voice. 

Voice is a change in the form of the Verb, according as 
its Nominative is the name of the o/ctor or the name of the 
object. 

There are two Voices, Active and Passive ; as, 

Active. John hrohe the window. 

Passive, The window was broken by John. 

The Passive Voice is made by adding the Present Particv- 
ciple Passive to the several parts of the Verb Be; as, Be 
thou I loved. He was \ hilled. 

Transitive Verbs only can have a Passive Voice, 

In the foregoing example it will be seen that the Objective 
Case after the Active Voice (window) becomes the Nominative 
Case before the Passive Voice (was broken.) 

Hence Intransitive Verbs, which are followed by no Objec- 
tive Ccue, have no word to stand as Nominative to a Passive 
form ; as, 

Active, The sun shines . 

Passive. is shone by the sun. 

There being no Subject for the Passive Verb, it cannot be 
used; for, if we have nothing to speak about, we can say 
nothing about it. 

Note 1. — Some Intransitive Verba have a seeming Passive form ; as, 
1 am come; He was gone. 

These may be parsed either as equivalent to / have come ; He had 
goTie, or as consisting of Past Participles added to am and loas, used in- 
dependently. 

Note 2. — There is an idiom, in which the wrong word is taken as 
Nominative to the Passive Verb : 

I-%Da8 asked a question by him, 
should be, in strict grammatical form, 

A question Was asked me by him. 
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This confusion arises from the Active Voice being followed by tvjp 
Cases — one the Direct Objective, the other an Indirect Objective ; as, 
He asked (of)'^me a question. 

The Direct Objective should strictly be chosen as the Nominative to 
the Passive Verb. 

The Verb Be. 
The chief parts of the Yerb Be are : — 

Present Tense. Past Tense. Past Participle. 
Am. Was. Been. 

All three are different words ; the two last not being, as 
is usual, derived from the first. The eleven distinct forms, 
which we find in the full conjugation of this Verb, may be 
thus arranged : — 

I. 11. Ill 

Am. was. be. 



Art. 


wast. 


being. 


Is. 


were. 


been. 


Are. 


wert. 





The Substantive Verb is therefore a cluster of three De- 
fective Verbs, whose various forms unite to make up its full 
conjugation. 

The m of am is merely the sign of the First Person, (pro- 
bably a fragment of me.) Compare the Greek eimi and the 
Latin sum. 

CONJUGATION OF BE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. To be. Perfect. To have been. 

Participles. 

Present. Being. Past, Been. Perfect. Having been. 
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FINITE FORMS. 

Ihpebatiye Mood. 

Singular. Plural, 

2. Be thou. 2. Be ye. 

Indicative Mood. 

single tense& 

Present Past, Future, 

Sing, 1. I am. I was. I shall be, or will be. 

2. Thou art. Thou wast. Thou shalt be, or wilt be. 

3. He is. He was. He shall be, or will be. 

Plu, 1. We are. We were. We shall be, or will be. 

2. You are. You were. You shall be, or will be. 

3. They are. They were. They shall be, or wiU be. 

DOUBLE TENSES. 

Perfect, Pluperfect. 

Sing. 1. I have been. I had been. 

2. Thou hast been. Thou hadst been, 

3. He has been. He had been. 

Plu. 1. We have been. We had been. 

2. You have been. You had been. 

3. They have been. Ihey had been. 

Future' PeTfect. 

Sing. 1. I shall (or will) have befen. 

2. Thou shalt have been. 

3. He shaU have been. 

Plu. 1. We shall have been. 

2. You shall have been. 

3. They shall have been. 
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Potential Mood. 



Sing. 



Flu. 



SINGLE TENSES. 

Present. 

1. I may be, 

2. Thou mayest be, 

3. He may be, 

1. We may be, 

2. You may be, 

3. They may be. 

Past 

Sing, 1. I might be, 

2. Thou mightest be, 

3. He might be, 

Flu. 1. We might be, 

2. You might be, 

3. They might be, 

DOUBLE TENSES. 

Ferfect. 

1. I may have been, 

2. Thou mayest have been, 

3. He may have been. 

Flu. 1. We may have been, 

2, You may have been, 

3. They may have been, 

Fluperfect. 

Si/ng. 1. I might have been, 

2. Thou mightest have been, 

3. He might have been, 

Flu. 1. We might have been, 

2. You might have been, 

3. They might have been, 



can or 
must, 

may be 

used 

for 

may. 



could^ 
should, 

or 
would, 

for 
might. 



can 

or 
must, 

for 



could, 
should, 

or 
would, 

for 
might. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 





Present. 


Fast. 


Sing. 

• 


1. Kibe. 

2. If thou be. 

3. If he be. 


If I were. 
If thou wert. 
If he were. 


Plu. 


1. If we be. 

2. If ye be. 

3. If they be. 


If we were. 
If ye were. 
If they wera 



The Verb JBe is used as an Auxiliary in making the Pas- 
sive Voice and the Progressive Forms of the Active Voice ; as, 
/ am strtich; he was sirring. 

Note. — lam to apeak and / am to blame are idiomatic uses of this 
Verb. 

The Anglo-Saxon Verb To Be. 

The Anglo-Saxon Substantive Verb appeared in three 
forms : — 

Beon, To be. 

Wesan, To he. 

"Weorthan, To be, or to become. 

Its Present and Past Indicative were :^— 





Present. 






Past. 


Sing. 


1. Ic eom, 


or 


beo. 


Ic waes. 




2. Thueart, 


n 


byst 


Thu waere. 




3. He is, 


V 


byth. 


He waes. 


Plu. 


1. We synd, 


or 


beoth. 


We waeron. 




2. Gesynd, 


» 


beoth. 


Ge waeron. 




3. Hi synd, 


99 


beoth. 


Hi waeron. 



Note. — The second form of the Present had often a Future meaning. 
Note. — ^A trace of weorthan may be found in the following lines from 
Scott's Lady of the Lake: — 

*' Woe* toorth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That cost thy life, my gallant gray." 
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The Other Auxiliaries. 

1. Do is used as an Auxiliary to make the Emphatic, 
Expletive, Interrogativey or Negative form of a tense. (See 
pages 57^ 58.) 



Infinitive Mood. 




Partidpjes. 


Present. To do. 
Perfect. To have done. 


Present. 
Past. 
Perfect. 
Future. 


Doing. 
Done. 

Having done. 
About to do. 


Present Indicative. 




Past Indicative. 


Sing. 1. I do. 

2. Thou dost {doest.) 

3. He does (old form 


, doth) 


I did (deed.) 
Thou didst. 
He did. 


Plu. 1. We do. 
2. You do. 
a They do. . 




We did. 
You did. 
They did. 


Have as an Auxiliary is used to make the Perfect ai 


perfect tenses. 






Infinitive Mood. 




Participles. 


Present To have. 
Perfect. To have had. 


Presem 
Past. 
Perfect 
Future 


5. Having. 

Had. 
. Having had. 
. About to have. 


Present Indicative. 




Past IndkaUve. 


Sing. 1. I have. 

2. Thou hast {Jiavest.] 

3. He has (haves,) 


\ 


I had. 
Thou hadst. 
He had. 


Plu. 1. We have. 

2. You have. 

3. They have. 




We had. 
You had. 
They had. 



Note, — Do and Hivoe may be conjugated in full. 
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Z. Shall (originally meaning to owe) is used as one of the 
Auxiliaries in the Future Tenses. It is a Defective Verb, 
having only the two following tenses : — 

Present, Fast, 

Sing. 1. I shall. I should (for shalled,) 

2. Thoushalt. Thou shouldst. 

3. He shall. He should. 

Flu, 1. We shall. We should. 

2. You shall. You should. 

3. They shall. They should. 

Should, would, might, and could are the Auxiliaries of the 
Past and the Pluperfect Potential. 

4. Will is also an Auxiliary of the Future Tense. As such, 
it and its Past would are inflected just like shalL 

5. Mag and its Past might — can, and its Past could, are 
inflected thus : — 

Fresent Fast, 

Sing, 1. I may. I might. 

2. Thou mayest Thou mightest. 

3. He may. He might 

Flu. 1. We may. We might. 

3. You may. You might. 

3. They may. They might. 

Sing. 1. I can. I could. 

2. Thou canst. Thou couldst. 

3. He can. He could. 

Flu. 1. We can. We could. 

2. You can. You could. 

3. TheycMi. They could. 

3/ay and can are Auxiliaries of the Present and the Per- 
fect Potential. 
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CONJUGATION OF STRIKE. 



6. Ought is inflected only by a single ending ; as, oughteti. 
Must and let (as an auxiliary of the Imperative) are not 
changed at all 

Note 1. — May is from the Anglo-Saxon magan, to be strong; can 
from the Anglo-Saxon curman, to know. 

Nate 2. — The following verses are usef al as a guide to the use of 
Bhall and will .— 

** In the First Person, simply shall foretdU : 
In wUl a threat or else a promise dwells. 
Shall in the Second and the Third does threat; 
Will simply then /oreto22s the Future feat,** 



CONJUGATION OF A TRANSITIVE VERB. 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 



Infinitive Mood, 

Present, To strike. 
Perfect, To have struck. 



Present, 
Past, 
Perfect, 
Future. 



Participles. 

Striking. 
Struck. 

Having struck. 
About to strike. 



Infinitive Mood, 

Present, To be struck. 
Perfect, To have been struck. 

Participles, 

Present, Struck, or Being struck. 

Past, Been struck. 

Perfect, Having been struck. 

Future, About to be struck. 



Finite Fobms. 
Imperative Mood, 

Sing, 1. Let me strike. Sing, 1 

2. Strike thou. 2. 

3. Let him strike. 3. 

Plu, 1. Let us strike. Plu, 1 

2. Strike ye. 2 

3. Let them strike. 



Imperative Mood, 

Let me be struck. 
Be thou struck. 
3. Let him be struck. 

1. Let us be struck. 

2. Be ye struck. 

3. Let them be struck. 
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AcTiTE Voicae. 


Passive Voice. 


Indicative Mood. 


Indicative Mood. 


SINGLE TENSES. 


SINGLE tenses. 




Present. 


PresenL 


Sing. 1. 
2. 
3. 


I strike. 
Thou strikest 
He strikes. 


Sing. 1. I am struck. 

2. Thou art struck. 

3. He is struck. 


Plu. 1. 
2. 
3. 


We strike. 
You strike. 
They strike. 


Plu. 1. We are struck, 

2. You are struck. 

3. They are struck. 




Past. 


Past. 


Sing. 1. 
2. 
3. 


I struck. 
Thou struckest. 
He struck. 


Sing. 1. I was struck. 

2. Thou wast struck. 

3. He was struck. 


Plu. 1. 
2. 
3. 


We struck. 
You struck. 
They struck. 


Plu. 1. We were struck. 

2. You were struck. 

3. They were struck. 




Future. 


Future. 


/Sm^. 1. 

2. 
3. 


I shall strike (or will 

Thou Shalt strike. 
He shall strike. 


.) Sing. 1. I shall be struck (or 
will.) 

2. Thoushaltbestruck. 

3. He shall be struck. 



Plu. 1. We shall strike. 

2. You shall strike. 

3. They shall strike. 



Plu. 1. We shall be struck. 

2. You shall be struck. 

3. They shall be struck. 



DOUBLE TENSES. 



DOUBLE TENSES. 



Perfect. Perfect. 

Sing. 1. I have struck. Sing. 1. I have been struck. 

2. Thou hast struck. 2. Thou hast been struck. 

3. He has struck. 3. He has been struck. 
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CONJUGATION OF STRIKE. 



Active Voice. 

Plu. 1. We have struck. 

2. You have struck. 

3. They have struck. 



Passive Voice. 

Plu, 1. We have been struck. 

2. You have been struck. 

3. They have been struck. 



Pluperfect 

Sing, 1. i had struck. Sing, 1. 

2. Thou hadst struck. 2. 

3. He had struck. 3. 



Pluperfect, 

I had been struCK. 
Thou hadst been struck. 
He had been struck. 



Plu, 1. We had struck. 

2. You had struck. 

3. They had struck. 

Future Perfect, 

Sing. 1. I shall have struck 
(or Will.) 



Plu, 



2. 



Thou shalt 
struck. 

He shall 
struck. 



Plu, 1. We had been struck. 

2. You had been struck. 

3. They had been struck. 

Future Perfect, 

Sing, 1. I shall have been 

struck, 
have 2. Thou shalt have 

been struck, 
have 3. He shall have been 

struck. 



1. We shall have Plu, 

struck. 

2. You shall have 

struck. 

3. They shall have 

struck. 



1. We shall have been 

struck. 
3. You shall have been 

struck. 
3. They shall have been 

struck, 



Potential Mood. 

SINGLE tenses. 

Presents Present. 

Sing. 1. I may strike (can or Sing, 1. I may be struck 
must,) (can, or must.) 

2. Thou mayest strike. 2. Thou mayest be 

struck. 

3. He may strike. 3. He may be struck. 
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Active Voice. 

Plu. 1. We may strike. 

2. You may strike. 

3. They may strike. 



Passive Voice. 

Plu. 1. We may be struck. 

2. You may be 
struck. 

3. They may be 
struck. 

Past. 
Sing, 1. I might strike Sing, 1. I might be struck 



PaM. 



(could, would, or 
should.) 

2. Thou mightest 

strike. 

3. He might strike. 

Plu. 1. We might strike. 

2. You might strike. 

3. They might strike. 



(could, would,' or 
should.) 

2. Thou mightest be 

struck. 

3. He might be 

struck. 

Plu. 1. We might be struck. 

2. You might be 

struck. 

3. They might be 

struck. 



DOUBLE TENSES. 



Perfect. 

Sing, 1. I may have struck Sing. 1, 
(can, or must.) 

2. Thou mayest have 

struck. 

3. He may have struck. 



Perfect. 

I may have been 
struck (can, or 
must.) 

2. Thou mayest have 
been struck. 

3. He may have been 
struck. 



Plu, 1. We may 
struck. 

2. You may have 

struck. 

3. They may have 

struck. 



have Plu, 1. 



We may have been 

struck. 
You may have been 

struck. 
They may have been 

struck. 
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Active Voice. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing, 1. I might have struck Sing, 1. I 
(could, would^ or 
should.) 

2. Thou mightest have 

struck. 

3. He might have 

struck. 



Flu. 1. We might have Flu. 
struck. 

2. You might have 

struck. 

3. They might have 

struck. 



Passive Voice. 

Fluperfeet. 

might have been 
struck (could, 
would, or should.) 

Thou mightest have 
been struck. 

He might have been 
struck. 



1. "We might have been 

struck. 

2. Youmight have been 

struck. 

3. They might have been 

struck. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Fresent. 

Sing. 1. If I strike. 

2. If thou strike. 

3. If he strike. 

Flu. 1. If we strike. 

2. If you strike. 

3. If they strike. 



FreseTtt, 



Sing. 1. If I be struck. 

2. If thou be struck. 

3. If he be struck. 

Flu. 1. If we be struck. 

2. If you be struck. 

3. If they be struck. 



Fast. 

Sing. 1. If I struck. 

2. If thou struck. 

3. K he struck. 

Flu. 1. If we struck. 

2. If you struck. 

3. If they struck. 



Fast. 

Sing. 1. If I were struck. 

2. If thou wert struck. 

3. If he were struck. 

Flu. 1. If we were struck. 

2. If you were struck. 

3. If they were struck. 
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The rest of the Subjunctiye is like the remaining tenses 
of the Indicative with a Conjunction, such as ify before 
them. But the termination of the auxiliary is sometimes 
dropped ; as. If thou have struck. 

NoU 1. — The chief parts of the English Verb are the Infinitive, the 
Past Tense Indicative, and the Past Participle. 

2. The Infinitive is the root Q>i the whole Verb. 

8. The Tenses of the Active Voice, in which auxiliaries are found, 
are formed by adding to the helping Verbs, either the Infinitive 
itnkt or the Participle tt/ruck. The sign to is not found after the auxi- 
liary ; as, / ihM (to) strike ; I might (to) strike. The auxiliary oiight is 
an exception ; as, / ought to atriJi. 



VARIOUS FORMS OF A TENSE. 

Besides the simple forms just given, many of the Tenses 
assume other forms — Progressive, Emphatic or Expletive, 
Interrogative, Negative, 

1. The Progressive Forms, which express the action as 
goifig on, are made by putting the Present Participle Active 
after the parts of the Verb Be; as, / am striking ; he has 
been striking, <kc. 

2. The JSmphatic Form, which js confined to the Tenses 
without auxiliaries, is made by putting do or did before the 
Infinitive ; as, I do strike ; He did go. 

"We make the other Tenses emphatic by laying stress on 
the auxiliary ; as, We may see him ; He might have come. 



Note. — The same form was once largely used in poetical language to 
fil up a gap in the metre of a line. In this use it is called JSxpletive ; 
as, " While expletives their feeble aid do join.*' — Pope. 
. The Expletive form abounds to a faulty excess in Bpefnur, 
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3. The InterrogaUve form is twofold : — 

a. The older and more formal questioii in the Present 
and Past Indicative simply places the Yerb before 
the Nominative ; as, Lovest thou me? Ask we for 
flocks these shingles drj ? 

h. The common way of asking a question, if there 
be no auxiliary, places do ot did before the Nomin- 
ative ; as, Bo I look pale ? Did you see him ? 

If there be an auxiliary, it is simply placed first ; as, 
Am I looking pale 1 Will you take this 1 

4. The Nega/tive Form is also twofold : — 

a. The older and more formal way, when there is no 
auxiliary, places riot after the Verb ; as, I saw not; 
He opened not his eyes. 

h. The common way of denying, if there be no auxi- 
liary, uses do or did with not after it, between the 
Nominative and the Verb ^ ei&^l do not hnow him. 

If there be an auxiliary already in the Tense, not is 
inserted after it ; as, 7 shall not see him. 



The Anglo-Saxon Verb. 

Present Infinitive. Baem-an, to hum. 
Second Form, Baem-enna 

Present Participle, Baem-ende. Past. Baem-ed. 

Imperative Mood. Sing, Baem thu. Plu, Baem-ath ge. 
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Sing, 



Flu. 





Indicative Mood. 




FresenL 


FeaL 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Ic baerii-€, I hum, 
Thu baern-st. 
He baem-th. 


Sing, 1. lo baem-de, / 6ui7i€(i 

2. Thu baem-dest. 

3. Hebaem-de. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


We baern-ath. 
Ge baem-ath. 
Hi baem-ath. 


Flu. 1. Webaem-don. 

2. Ge baem-don. 

3. Hi baem-don. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Fresent, 

Sing, 1. Ic baem-e. 

2. Thubaera-e. 

3. He baem-e. 

Flu, 1. We baem-on. 

2. Ge baem-on. 

3. Hi baem-on. 



FaM, 

Sing, 1. Ic baern-de. 

2. Thu baem-de. 

3. He baern-de. 

Flu, 1. We baem-don. 

2. Gre baem-don. 

3. Hi baem-don. 



ORDER OF PARSING THE ENGLISH VERB. 



Infinitive and Fartidple, 

1. Name and Conjugation. 

2. Tense. 

3. Mood. 

4. Voice. 

5. Principal Parts. 

6. Syntax. 

7. Rule. 



Finite Forms, 

1. !N'ame and Conjugatiooi, 

2. Person. 

3. Number. 

4. Tense. 

5. Mood. 

6. Voice. 

7. Principal Parts, 

8. Syntax, 

9. Eule. 



Example, — I ran to see him li/ing there. 
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/ ran. 

1. An Id transitive Verb— Strong Conjugation. 

2. First. 

3. Singular. 

4. Past. 

5. Indicative. 

6. Active. 

7. Oirun — ran — run. 

8. Agreeing with /. 

9. RuleXIIL 

• To see. 

1. A Transitive Verb— Strong Conjugation. 

2. Present. 

3. Infinitive. 

4. Active. 

5. Oisee — 9aw — seenn, 

6. Depending on ran. 

7. Rule XV. 

Lying, 

1. An Intransitive Verb— Strong Conjugation. 

2. Present. 

3. Participle. 

4. Active. 

5. Oilie — lay — lain, 

6. Depending on him. 

7. Rule X, (page 25.) 

Note. — A Tense with auxiliaries may be parsed in two ways ; thus, 
/ may have seen may be regarded as the Perfect Potential Active of 
tu; or we can parse may, to have, teen, as three separate Verbs. 

RULES FOR THE VERB. 

Rule XIII. A Finite Verb agrees with its Nominative 
in Number and Person ; as, The man sees; I am going out. 
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Special Rules fob Number and Person* 

1. Singular Nominatives, joined bj wnd^ take a plurcU 
Verb, except when a Distributive Adjective goes be- 
fore them; as, Henry, Francis, and Charles were the 
great monarchs of the time ; but, Every man, woman, 
and child toas killed. 

This rule does not always hold good in the English 
of Shakspere. 

2. Singular Nominatives, joined by or or nor, take a 

singular Verb ; as. Either the master or the pupil is to 

go- 

Note. — If one of the Nominatives referred to in Rule 2 be 
plural, the Verb must be plural 

3. Collective Nouns in the Nominative Case take a 
Yerb either singular or plural, according to the mean- 
ing; as, 

The shoal of herrings was large. 

The crotod were dispersing to their homes. 

4. When Singular Pronouns of different persons are 
joined by or or nor, the Verb agrees with the first in 
order ; aA, I or he am wrong; He or I is wrong. But 
if either precedes the disjunction, the Yerb should al- 
ways be M / as, Either you or lis wrong. 

EuLE XI Y. The Yerb Be takes the sanie case after it that 
it has before it j as, Thou art the man ; I knew him to be the 
person. 

Note. — This rule resolves itself into an instance of Apposition. See 
Rule II., page 17. 

Note. — There has been much dispute as to whether It is me is good 
English. The similar French expression C*est moi, not Ceat je, is an 
instance in favour of considering it so. 

Several Intransitive Yerbs, such as seem, become, isc,, and 
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Passiyes, like is caMed, is considered, follow this rule ; as, 
She seems a friend ; He has become a soldier; He is considered 
an aidhority. 

Rule XY. The Infinitive Mood is governed by another 
Verb; as. He told me to vnrUe ; He loves to contradict 

Note, — ^ThiB Syntax arises from the fact that the Infinitive is really a 
Verbal Noun, and follows a Verb like its Objective. 

t 

Special Eules fob the Infinitive. 

1. The Infinitive Mood is often governed bj Nouns 
and Adjectives; as. He had a vnsh to learn; She is 
anxious to please. 

2. The sign to is not used after the Auxiliaries, and 
such Verbs as see, hear, feel, hid, make, dare, need; as, 
I saw him go ; He bade me come, 

Note.—Aiter the Passive Voice of such Verbs the to is gene- 
rally found; as, ITe was seen to go. 

3. The Infinitive, the Imperative, and the Participle 
in ing are used independently ; as, To speak freely, I 
think so; Speaking correctly, the word must be used; We 
shall take, say twenty^ with us. 

KuLE XVI. The Present Participle Active has the Syn- 
tax either of a Noun or an Adjective : the Present Participle 
Passive is always used as an Adjective ; as,^ The flaming 
signal announced the rising of the clans ; The hero, undis- 
mayed by loss, continued his efforts for freedom. 

Special Rules fob the Pbesent Pabticiple Active. 

1. The Participle in ing of a Transitive Verb often 
governs an Objective Case ; as, Defeating the enemy at 
every village, he inarched through the land. Heading 
good books improves the mind. 
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2. When the Participle in ifig takes an Article, or 
some other modifying word, before it, it must be fol- 
lowed by a Preposition; as, The storming of Badajoz 
cost many thousand lives. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING THE VERB. 

The horse kicked him on the knee. Peter the Great 
founded the modern capital of Kussia. Holland is made of 
Ehine mud. I was asked several questions. The stars, that 
twinkle, are called fixed stars. He was the greatest orator 
of his age. I went ; but I found that he was gone. Your 
strength will fail, before you shall have written the letter. 
Jacob sod pottage. We have wrought hard to-day. Quoth 
he, " To-morrow may never come." I wist not, brethren, 
that he was the high priest. You certainly ought to beg 
his pardon. It has been raining heavily. He had to go to 
bed. The temple was burned to the ground. His cut finger 
bled for a long time. The sun rose, spreading its rays 
around. He had sung two songs, before I left the room. 
The horse drank too much water. Thou shalt be watched. 
Lovest thou me? To speak good English is worth some 
pains. To speak decidedly, you must not come. He pro- 
mised to come. Were I he, I would lose my hand sooner 
than let the virus affect my body. So should I, were I Par- 
menio. If they have told the truth, he is much to blame. 
Having collected an army, Hannibal began his march. 
Nothing daunted, he struggled on. May I ask you, if that 
is the person 1 Letting / dare not wait upon / would. Do 
you think so ? Soars thy presumption, then, so high ? I do 
know him ; and I tell you, he did say it. As I was going 
into town, I saw a man fedl from a housetop he had been 
mending. The dimbing moon and clustering stars gave 
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ghostly light. He is tired of going there. Why do I yield 
to that suggestion, whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
and make my seated heart knock at my ribs. What thou 
wouldst highly, that wouldst thou holily. Did I not say so) 
You did not. Said I not so 9 Come ; let me clutch thee ? 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee stilL I might have been 
elected, had I chosen to apply. Ruth clave unto Naomi 
Bobin hath cleft the wand. Newton was bom in Lincoln, 
shire. We have borne the burden of the day. The man 
awoke, and bade them prepare breakfast. The knights the 
circle brake. He durst not speak. The bird had flown. 
The swollen wa'ler overflowed its banks. He ate the pears. 
He laid the book on the table ; and it lay there for a week. 
The bee with honey laden. Heaven tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb. Would that he were here. None that I 
know will be, much that I fear may chance. Seeing that 
death will come, when he tdll come. 

THE ADTESB. 

The Adverb is used chiefly to describe or tell something 
about an action, 

HencOi as the word means, it is joined chiefly to a Verb; 
as, 

He wrote quickly, , 

^ She danced gracefully. 

Kinds of Adverb. 

I. The principal Adverbs are those oi Manner, describ- 
ing how an action is done. 

Adverbs of Manner, by far the largest class, are nearly 
always formed by adding ^y to an Adjective of Description; 
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as in the examples given above. There are, however, some 
of a different form j as, thus, welly ill. 

Note. — Care must be taken to distinguish Adverbs of Manner from 
Adjectives ending in /y, like comely, kindly, daily, weekly. The latter 
are generally made from Nouns or Verbs. 

There are also Adverbs to express Time and Place, these 
being important circumstances in the description of an 
action. 

Adverbs of Time, — Point of Time ; as, now, then, soon, ago, 
&c. 
Length of Time; as, always, ever, 
awhile, &c. 
Adverbs of Place, — Rest; as, here, there, ahove, in, &c. 

Motion; as, off, thence, backwards, &c. 

Note. — ^Many Adverbs of Place are used also as Prepositions; as, 
Come in; You are in the house. Care must be taken by a student to 
note the tue of the word, before he assigns it to a class. 

Classifying Adverbs according to their meaning, we have, 
besides those of Manner, Time, and Place, Adverbs of 
Number and Order, of Gertainty and DouU, of Degree and 
Quantity; as, 

NuMBES. Once, twice, thrice; often, seldom^ sometime, &c. 
Note, — These may be considered Adverbs of Time. 

Obdeb. First, secondly, lastly, &c 

Certainty. Truly, surely, not, &c. 

Doubt. Perliaps, probably, &c. 

Degree. Very, pretty, almost, scarcely, only, mare, &c. 

Quantity. Much, enough, entirely, half, too, &c. 

Note, — Yes and no, which are usually called Adverbs of Certainty, 
being incapable of standing beside t* Verb, most be considered as pecu- 
liar words, rather Adverbs than anything else, and yet not Adverbs in 
the strict sense of the term. 

S 
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Some Adverbs, especially those of Degree and QuarUity^ 
are used to qtialify Adjectives and otJier Adverbs; as, The day 
was extrernely wet ; This is too red j He spoke very feebly; It 
is pretty well done. 

The Prepositional Group — that is, a Preposition, its 
governed Noun, and the intervening Adjectives, or other 
modifying words — is equivalent in meaning to an Adverb ; 
as, 

The house stood on the hill = Adverb of Place. 

He wrote it in an hour = Adverb of Time. 

She listened with wonderful patience = Adverb of Manner. 

Nearly all Adverbs can be expanded into this form ; as, 

Here = in this place. 
Then = at that time. 
Often = at many times. 

Note. — The Compound Adverbs as!wre^ aboard, &o., are prepositional 
groups, in which the preposition is joined to its noun. A number of 
words which, taken together, are equivalent to an Adverb, form an 
Adverbial Phrase; as, step by step. 

II. When we classify Adverbs according to their origin 
or their use, we £nd amongst others two important classes, 
which may be called Demonstrative Adverbs and Relative 
Adverbs, 

1. The Demonstrative Adverbs, many of which are mono- 
syllables beginning with fA, have a pointing force, and may 
be expanded (see last example) into phrases containing a 
Demonstrative Adjective. 

The piincipal words of this class are : — HerCj hitlier, hence 
— tliere, thitJter, thence — then, thus, therefore, 

2. The Relative Adverbs, nearly all of which begin with 
wh, resemble the Kelative Pronouns in having the power of 
connecting clauses. They stand at the liead of the clauses^ to 
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which they belong, and may be expanded into phrases con- 
taining a Kelative Pronoun. 

The principal words of this class are : — Where, whither, 
whence, when, how, why, wherefore. 

The Relative Adverbs are used to ask questions. As in the 
case of the Relative Pronouns, when similarly used, we can 
explain this interrogative use at once by supplying the omit- 
ted Imperative; as, 

When did he go? = Tell me \ wJien he did go f 

Note. — Most of the Relabire Adverbs have correspondents among the 
Demonstratives. They go in pairs; as, When, tJien — whet^e, there — 
whence, thence, &c. 

Note. — In everyday speech we iise here and tJiere for hither and 
thither; as, Come here; He went there to-day. 

Old-fashioned Adverbs. — A number of Compound 
Adverbs, such as herein, whereby, withal, hereto, &c., are now, 
except in legal deeds, solemn language, or poetry, out of 
date. 

To these we may add : — 

Eftsoons; a Genitive Case. 

Needs; as, / must needs go, also a Genitive. 

Fain; as, I would fain tell you. 

Erst = superlative of ere. 

Whilom; an old Dative Case. 

Belike, 1 T 1. It is likely. 

Per adventure, > = perhaps -^ 2. By chance. 

Mayhap, ) ( 3. It may happen. 

Darkling = in the dark— only a seeming Participle 

Anon = presently. 

Eke = also. 

Inplection op the Adverb. 

Adverbs of Manner, and a few others, like soon and often, 
are compared like Adjectives ; as, 

Fos. Quickly, Comp. More quickly. Sup. Most quickly. 
Often. Oftener. Oftenest. 
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ORDER OF PARSING THE ADVERB. 

1. Name. | 4. Syntax. 

2. Degree. I 5. Bule, 

3. Comparison. | 

Example* — He came seldomer than ever. 

Seldomer. 

1. Adverb of Time. 

2. Comparative Degree. 

3. Of seldom, seldomer, seldomesL 

4. Qualifying Cam^, 

5. Rule XYII. 

BuLE XVII. — Adverbs qualify Verbs chiefly — moi*e 
rarely, Adjectives, and other Adverbs ; as, He rose angrily, 
and in a very loud voice proclaimed that the business had 
been wretchedly ill done. 

Note 1 . — In older English the Adjective was often used, where an 
Adverb is now required; as, Indifferent honest; thine often infirmities. 

Note 2. — In expressions like I feel tick; she looks pole; he came late, 
the Adjectiyes have a distinct adverhial force. 

THE PBEPOSITIOir. 

(From Latin pre, before, and positus, placed ; so called 
because it is always placed before the Noun it governs.) 

A Preposition expresses relation between things; as, My 
hat is on my head — He walked along the road. 

Note 1. — It therefore stands between and joins the vjords, which 
express these things. It is said to govern the latter of the two words 
hi the Objective Case, 

Note 2. — It has been already shown that a Preposition and a Case 
ending are equivalents, both denoting Relation, 
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When a Case-ending disappears, its place is generally sup- 
plied by a Preposition ; as, 

Anglo-Saxon. English. 

Dative Sing. Smith-e. Dative Sing, To a smith. 

The Preposition /oZfow* ;— 

1. Nouns ; as, The hoiLse on the hill. 

2. Verbs , as, He swam across the river. 

3. Adjectives j as, Earnest in his work. 

But it is always followed by a Noun, or some equivalent 
word. 

We may therefore define the Preposition more fully as a 
word which expresses the Relation : — 

1. Between things, 

2. Between an action and a thing, 

3. Between a quality and a thing. 

Nearly all Prepositions at first expressed the Relation of 
Place — ^the simplest and most obvious of all Relations ; as, 

The book on the table. 
The fish in the river. 
The picture over the door. 

Since we derive our notions of Time mainly from those of 
Place or Motion, (that is, Change of Place,) many Preposi- 
tions of Place were used to express Time; ss, 

He arrived at two o'clock. 
He wrote it in an hour. 
He went after dinner. 

These are the chief Relations expressed by the Preposition; 
but there are many others ; as, 
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Instrumentality = With^ hy^ through. 

Cause = From, for. 

Ownership or Material = Of, 

Subject-matter = O/i, about, concerning , &o» 

A Prepositional Phrase is a group of words, wlrl-oh, taken 
together, have the power of a Preposition ; as, for the salce qf^ 
in place of, apart from. 

The Preposition and the Adverb are closely allied, and 
most of the Simple Prepositions may be used as Adverbs ; 
as, 

Prepositions, Adverbs, 

He fell dovm stairs. He moved down, 

I have a pain in tho head. Go in, and see him. 

He passed throvgh the town. He passed through. 

Note. — The Adverbs here can be turned into Prepositions by sup- 
plying a governed Noun; as, He moved down (the class ;) Go in (-to the 
house.) 

As to form, Prepositions may be divided into Simple^ 
Compound; and Verbal : — 

1. Simple; as. With, to, at, on, 

2. Compound; as, Into^ upon, beside, throughout, 

3. Verbal; as, Save, concerning, touching. 

In writing English it is necassary to use care in attaching 
Prepositions to words ; for certain words require particular 
Prepositions after them, according to the meaning they 
express; as, 

To correspond To differ /ro7». To attendee. To wait/or. 

unth. 

To correspond to. To differ toilh. To attend om. To wait on. 

Preferable to. Worthy of. 
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The Preposition does not change its form at all. In 
parsing it we have simplj to give, 

1. Name. 

2. Use in the sentence. 

Example, — My book lay on the table. 
On. 

1. A Preposition denoting Place. 

2. Connecting lai/ and tMe, 

THE CONJUKCTIOir. 

(From Latin con^ with, ditidijunctus, joined.) 

A Conjunction yoz/z« together words, clauses, and sentences; 
as, 

Words, All men are white, black, red, or yellow. 
Clauses, My son will go, if the weather clear up. 

Note. — A Conjunction often appears to couple wordi, when it really 
couples clauses; as. The moon and stars shine. This may be unfolded 
into The moon shines and the stars aJdne, 

There are two great kinds of Conjunction. 

L Those which serve as links to join assertions of equal 
importance, keeping the connected clauses on a level with 
each other ; as. 

The snow was deep aiid the wind was cold. 
He has either forgotten his appointment or has missed the 
train. 

Conjunctions of this class may be subdivided thus : — 

1. CoptUative — that is, connecting both the words and 
their meaning ; as, a«ci?, also, therefore, 

2. Disjunctive — connecting the words, but expressing sepa- 
ration as to their meaning ; as, or, norj hut, yet, 

3. Comparative — used after Adjectives to join the two 
sides of a comparison 3 tlian, as. 
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Note. — ThaUf (derived from thcn^) is a Conjunction, after which the 
Verb is generally left out; as, My brother works harder them you (work.) 
Some English authors of eminence, however, use such expressions as, 
Mary, than whom a more beautiful tooman never wore a crown; I think 
he 18 taJZcr than me. In these ctuses it is used aa a Preposition, and 
governs the objective, 

IL Those which serve as steps, leading from a higher to a 
lower clause ; as, The barons met in armour, because they 
were resolved to assert their rights. 

To this class belong Relatives, both Pronouns and Adverbs, 
and such Conjunctions as : — 



Doubting. 

Granting. 

Beason. 

Time. 



r If, whether. 



Unless = if not 
Tliough, althotigh. 
Becaicse, as, for, since. 
Before, after, ere, until, &o» 



Note 1. — This kind of Conjunction ought to be followed by the Sub- 
junctive Mood, (the clause being svJijoined); but usage prefers the 
Indicative, unless doult be very distinctly meant. 

Note 2. — It will be seen afterwards, that a knowledge of the Structure 
of Sentences depends greatly upon the clear understanding of the Con- 
junction and its uses. 

Some Conjunctions are attended by others, which go 
before, and assist them either to join or disjoin in meaning; 



And 


has both. 


Or 


it 


either. 


Nor 


99 


neither. 


As 


99 


as. 


As 


» 


so. 


TIujU 


9) 


80. 


Or 


» 


whether. 


Though 


99 


yet 



Both Louis and Charlie came. 

Eitlier Ella or Willie did it. 

Neither the horse nor the cab was 

injured. 
Her eyes are as bright as diamonds. 
He is not so bad as be seems. 
She was so tired tliat she fell asleep. 
Whether I go or stay. 
Though his heart bled, yet he kept a 

cheerful countenance. 
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Note, — ^The Second Conjunction is the actual coupler. The preceding 
word is only an asBistant^ and is really not a conjunction at all. 

A number of words, whicli, taken together, have the 
power of joining, form a ConjunctioncU Phrase; as, inasmuch 
as, as well as, as if. 

Note. — Such a group is often written as one word — neverthdeMj how- 
heit, &C. 

Conjunctions come from various sources, as may be seen 
by the following examples : — 

7/"— from ^if— that is, give, Imperative of a Verb. 

(Compare the Scotch gin, for given,) 
Because, for hy-cause, a Preposition and a Noun. 
Tha;t and than. Demonstrative words. 

TJnder the name Connectives we include ^Xi joining words^-^ 
namely, Conjunctions, Prepositions, Pelative Pronouns, Pelor 
tive Adverbs. 

Under the name Particles are grouped all words naturally 
incapable of inflection ; namely — 

1. Prepositions. 

2. Conjunctions. 

3. Adverbs not compared. 



4. Interjections. 

5. Yes and No. 

6. Inseparable prefixes. 



WORDS COMMON TO DIFFERENT CLASSES. 

The way in which a word is used fixes the class, to which 
ft ought to be assigned. But, as the same word may be 
used in different ways, it must get a different name accord- 
ing to each separate use. For example, the word calm may 
be used — 

1. As a Noun. A great calm fell on the secu 

2. As an Adjective. It was a calm bright day. 

3. As a Verb / said it to calm his fears 
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There is considerable interchange of words among the 
three kmdS'^Adverb, Preposition^ and Conjunction, 

But is originally a Preposition, derived from the Impera- 
tive phrase he-out — ^that is, take out, or except. It is also 
used as an Adverb and a Conjunction ; as, 

Prep. All hiU him had fled = except 
Adverb, I have hU three left = 07i/y. 
ConJ. He heard it, but he heeded not 

For and Since are also Prepositions, Conjunctions, or 
Adverbs, according to their use. 

Adv. 1 was called for. I told him long since. 

Prep, Is that /or me? Since his arrival. 

Conj. He went, for he Since you are here, stay. 

was ready. 
Above. Adverb. He lay above. 

Prep. He was ranked above me. 

Note. — A vulgar use of above as an Adjective, as the above rtmarhi, is 
to be avoided. 

In. Prep. I shall call in an»hour. 

Adv. He could not hold in his horse. 

Oflf. Adv. or Prep, He fell off (his horse.) 
Adj. The off leader strained his leg. 

No. Adj. I have no silver. 

Adv. In the answer no = not; He is tio better. 

As. Conj. You may stay, as it is raining. 
Adv. My book is <u clean as yours. 

Only. Adj. An onli/ son. 

Adv. I have only two. 

Very. Adj. The very thing. 

Adv. You are very late. 

Then. Adv. I saw him then. 

Conj. Am I then to stay % 
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Yet. Conj. Though he slay me, yet will I trust him. 
Adv. Are you sleepiug yet. 

With. Prep. Charles came vnth John. 

Canj. The side A, with two others, make a triangle. 

Either. ) Strictly Adjectives of diutl meaning, these 

Neither. > words are used . as Amstant CoDJuno- 
Both. j tions. 

However. ) These Adverbs are frequently used as Con- 
Meanwhile. > junctions to introduce a new sentence or 
Moreover, j paragraph. 

The Parsing of the Conjunction is exactly similar to that 
of the Preposition. In fact, strictly speaking, neither kind 
of word can be parsed at alL 

THE INTEBJECTIOir. 

(From Latin inter, among, and y^dw*, thrown.) 

It is so called, being throum among other words, with which, 
however, it is quite unconnected in Syntax. 

An Interjection is a word forced from the speaker by 
some sudden feeling j as, 

Alas, expressing sorrow. 
Bravo, „ admiration. 

Tush, „ contempt. 

Falij „ disjust 

Note 1. — Some Interjections, such as oh and ah, express different 
feelings according to the tone in which they are uttered. 

Note 2. — Any of the leading parts of speech, uttered by itself, to 
express a sudden feeling, may be called an Interjection; as — 

1. Noun. Fool/ do you think to blind me? 

2. Adjective. Strange/ I never saw him before. 

8. Pronoun. What / to attribute the sacred sanction, &o. 
4. Verb. Hark / the lark at Heaveu's gate sings. 
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These, however, are all capable of being parsed, which is not the case 
with the real Interjection: 1. is a Yocative; 2. qualifies a Noun un- 
derstood, That is a strange thing; 3. is equivalent to What do you say f 
4. is the Imperative. 

Note 8. — Interjections are considered by some grammarians to be 
undeserving of a place among the Parts of Speech; since they are 
closely akin to the cries of the lower animals. They say that we might 
as well call a dog's bark, a cow's low, or a wolfs hoid, a part of speech. 
Since, however, we have written words to express these soun ds, wrang 
from us by sudden feeling, we are forced to rank them among the parts 
of our speech. 

Note 4. — The phrase Ah me is easily explained by understanding a 
word like the Imperative pity between the Interjection and the Objec- 
tive ; as. Ah (pity) me. 

Oh is the Interjection; is the dgn of the Vocative Case. 
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PART III. 

OP SENTENCES. 



(From Latin sententiaf an opinion, from senttOg I feel.) 

That parfc of Grammar, whicli treats of Sentencesy is usually 
called Syntax (from Greek sun, together, and taxis, a putting 
in order.) 

A Sentence is an arrangement of words, expressing the 
comparison of two ideas. 

Note. — That operation of the Mind, which Logicians call Judgment, 
consists in comparing two ideas together, and noting whether they 
agree or disagree with each other. A judgment expressed in words is 
therefore the shortest definition of a Sentence asseriive, or Proposition. 
This may be either affirmative or negative. 

Every sentence consists of two parts — tlie Subject and tlie 
Fredicate. 

The Subject expresses what we are thinking of, and con- 
sists of Hhe principal Nommaiive and all its dependencies except 
the Verb. 

The Predicate expresses what we think about the Subject, 
and consists of tJie principal Verb and all Us dependencies. 

Thus we divide a sentence as follows : — 

Subject : — The citi/ of Home 

Predicate : — grew up gradually on seven hills by the 
Tiber. 

Note, — In Logic a Proposition is said to consist of two termSf the 
Subject and the Predicate, joined by the Copula, which expresses the 
act of JudgvMnU The Copula must be either is or is not. It is some- 
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times included in tlie meaning or the form of the Verb. In The hoy 
runs, the s may be considered the Copula^ though strict Logic requires 
us to expand the Verb into is a running thing, so as to have the link 
complete and distinct. 

The essence of a Sentence lies in the tmwn of a naming 
word, the Noun, with an asserting word, the Verb. 

But Nouns are qualified by AdjectiveSy and Verbs by 
Adverbs, Hence a Sentence may contain such words or 
their equivalents in addition to the Noun and the Verb. 

Transitive Verbs in the Active Voice being followed by 
Nouns or Pronouns in the Objective Case, the Noun, with 
its attendant Adjective, may form an element also in the 
Predicate. 

Example of the Fixe Elementi, 

1, Adj. 2. Noun. 8. Verb. 4. Obj. (Noun.) 5. Adverb. 
The swifb | arrow | wounded | the old soldier | mortally. 

Sentences are of three kinds — Sikple, Oohfound^ and 
Complex. 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

A Simple Sentence states a single fact, by means of one 
Nominative and one Finite Vera, 

Simple Sentences may be classified thus, as to the form 
they take :— 

1. The Sentence Assertive; as, Gold is yellow (Affirmativa) 

Tlie man has not coma (Negative.) 

2. The Sentence Interrogative; as, Have you any breads 

3. The Sentence Imperative; as, Go bach to your place, 

4. The Sentence ExdanujOory ; as. How softly the moon 

shines / 

The forms, usually taken by the Nominative or Central 
Word of the Subject, are : — 
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1. A Noun or Pronoun ; as, I^ees hum. He is waiting. 

2. A Simple Infinitive ; as, To him to paint was richea 

fineless. 

3. A Participle in tn^; as, Fuiiing is a pleasant recrea- 

tion. 

The forms of the Verb or Central Word of the Predicate 
are: — 

1. An Intransitive Verb ; as, Birds jfy. 

2. A Transitive Verb in the Active Voice ; as. Men eat 

bread. 

3. A Transitive Verb in the Passive Voice ; as. Bread « 

eaten. 

4. The Substantive Verb ; as, Grass is 

green. 

The Subject is generally expanded by : — 

1. Adjectives; as, The Imsi/ bees hum. 

2. Words in Apposition ; as, Paul the Apostle preached 

at Athens. 

3. A Possessive Case ; as, Edward! s arm was hurt. 

4. A PrepositionaT Group ; as. The house on the hill was 

blown down. 

5. A Participial Phrase ; as. The soldier, drawing his 

sword, rushed to the 
attack. 

The Predicate is expanded chiefly by : — 

1. An Adverb ; as. Some birds fly swiftly, 

2. A Prepositional Group ; as, He is waiting in the next 

room. 

Note, — The Object of a Transitive Verb is expanded in the same way 
18 the Subject. 

A Phrase is a group of words, grammatically connected, 
bat incapable by themselves of making a complete assertion j 
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as, To liave been loved; having seen them home; on the lefi 
side. 

Note. — ^The Simple Sentence is often used to be^ a chapter or a para- 
graph in a striking way. Thus, in his " Physical Geography of the 
Ocean," ^aury begins a chapter on the Gulf Stream, There is a river in 
the sea. The use of the Simple Sentence in narration gives life and 
briskness to the writing. 



THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

A Compound Sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, linked together by Conjunctions of the Jirst class ; 
as. The soldier raised his gun ; the trigger clicJced; the harnr 
mer fell ; and the charge exploded. 

Note 1. — When a Simple Sentence becomes part of a Compound or a 
Complex Sentence, it is called a clatise (from Latin claiisKS, shut.) We 
may thus illustrate the meaning of the name : One of the rooms in a 
house, being shut in by walls, floor, and ceiling, presents in miniature 
the structure of the whole house, which is just a number of rooms put 
together. Every Clause, though forming part of a Sentence, contains 
within itself the structure of a Sentence, having its own distinct Sub- 
ject and Predicate. 

Note 2.— The Comjiound Sentence is much used in composition of 
an unpretending kind, such as stories for children. The Parables 
of the New Testament, which were spoken to the poor and the un- 
taught, afford beautiful examples of its use in making style clear and 
artless. 

The Compound Sentence is often contracted. This hap- 
pens, when two or more clauses contain a common term. 
Such a common term needing to be given only once^ the 
sentences assume a contracted form ; as. 

Napoleon escaped from Elba and Napoleon landed in the 
south of France becomes, when contracted : — 

Napoleon escaped from Elba and landed in the south of 
Fra/nce. 
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The soldier escaped from prison and the sailor escaped from 
prison^ becomes. The soldier and the sailor escaped from 
prison, 

THE COMPLEX SEKTENCE. 

A Complex Sentence consists of two or more simple sen^ 
tenceSy joined together by Conjunctions of the second class; 
as, When the m^mej/, for which he ihad been waiting so long, 
went to another person, the wretched man relapsed into utter 
despondenci/. 

Note. — ^We may illustrate the diflterence between the Pompound 
Sentence and the Complex Sentence by calling the former a chain, the 
latter a cluster of Clauses. The derivation of the two names will also 
help to indicate the difference. In the Compound Sentence the Clauses 
are merely put together {cum a.nd pono,) while in the Complex they are 
vmven together (cum and plecto.) 

A Sentence may be a combination of the Compound and 
the Complex ; but, if even one Conjunction of the second 
class be used in it, it must be called Complex. 

The Clauses, subjoined to the principal Subject and Predi- 
cate, may be classified in either of two ways : — 

I. According to the meaning of the Conjunction by which 
they are joined to the Principal Clause. The chief kinds 
express — 

1. Eelation j as, The man, who did it, kt. 

I asked him, when he carne, <&c 

2. Condition; as, (Affirmative) If he remain long, I 

shall tell him. 
(Negative) Unless he 'be deceiving me, 
the thing is certain. 

3. Cause ; ais, I must go, for it is IcUe. 

F 
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4. Purpose; as, (Affirmative) He is come, that he 

may see you. 
(Negative) He went, lest he might 
see you, 

5. Concession; as, I like him, though we sometimes 

disagree, 

6. Consequence; as, He is so cruel, that no one likes 

him, 

II. According to the use of the Subjoined Clause with 
respect to the Principal ; as, 

1. The Noun Clause ; as, " That you have wronged 
me doth appear in this.** Here the subjoined clause is 
Nominative to doth appear, 

2. The Adjective Clause ; as, " Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown," Here the subjoined clause qualifies 
head. The clause with a Belative Pronoun has nearly 
always this Adjective power. 

3. The Adverb Clause ; as. He will surely come, 
when he knows that I am here. 

BITLES OF STNTAX. 

The Hules of Construction have been already given after 
the different Parts of Speech. 

RULES FOR THE ORDER OF WORDa 

I. An Adjective goes before the Noun it qualifies; as, 
A white rose. 

Exception, — If the Adjective have some words de- 
pending directly on itself, it follows the Noun ; as, ^ 
maUf celehrated for vnt and learning. 
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II. The Nominative Case goes before its Verb ; as, The 
soldier sank to the earth. 

Exertion 1. — When the Indefinite word there goes 
before the Yerb ; as, There is a great noise, 

2. In expressions like said /, replied he. 

3. In questions ; as, Lovest thou me ? What is tlie 
matter f 

III. The Possessive Case always goes before the Noun on 
which it depends ; as, The orator's voice. 

Note 1. — In the expression a servant of my father^Sf "of* is equivalent 
to " from among/' and servants is imderstood ; thus, A servant from 
among my father's servants. Better English is. One of my father's 
servants. 

Note 2. — In familiar instances the goyeming Noim is sometimes left 
out; as, The dome of St PavVs, 

IV The Objective Case follows the Verb or the Preposi- 
tion which governs it ; as, The hvUet pierced his brain. 

Exception 1. — In poetical or rhetorical language the 
Objective often precedes its Verb; as. The gleaming 
steel he raised. 

Note, — ^This may cause ambiguity; as, The son the sire ad- 
dressed. Which spoke ? 

2. Kelative Pronouns in the Objective Case are often 
separated from the Preposition that governs them ; as, 
The person whom I was speaking to, 

V. Kelatives, both Pronouns and Adverbs, should stand 
at the beginning of the clauses they belong to. 

Note, — ^A Preposition or a Prepositional Qroup sometimes precedes 
the Relative; as, The principles, to the maintenance oftohich he devoted 
himsell 
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YI. Adverbs go before the Adjectives and follow the Verbs, 
on whicli they depend ; as, A vert/ vnse man ; He wrote care- 
lessly. 

Uxceptton, — ^When a Tense is formed by Auxiliaries, 
the Adverb is often placed between the Auxiliary and 
the Verb ; as, He has just come. But sound is the best 
guide in such instances. He vnll come immediately fol- 
lows the rule. 

YII. Interjections almost always begin the sentence they 
belong to. 

RULES FOR ELLIPSIS. 

Ellipsis means the leaving out of words, in order to avoid 
repetition or to make the sentence more compact. 

It has been already shown how the contraction of the 
Compound Sentence is caused by the Ellipsis of Nouns, 
Verbs, &c. 

As a general rule Ellipsis is to be avoided, if it cause the 
slightest confusion or difficulty as to the meaning. 

KuLE I. The omission of the Article before the second of 
two Nouns or Adjectives changes the meaning considerably; 
as, 

/ saw a black and white cow ; i.e., One cow which was 
partly white and partly black. 

I saw a black and a white cow ; ie., Two cows, one black, 
the other white. 

Note, — The expression The Oreek and Latin languages ib right, but 
The Greek and Latin language is wrong. The difference lies in the use 
of a plural noun. 
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Rule II. The Relative Pronoun is often omitted in the 
Objective Case; rarely in the Nominative; as, 

The person (whom) you spoke of; There is one without (who) 
sai/Sf No, 

Note. — In poetical language the Personal Pronoun is sometimes 
omitted ; as, (He) who dares do more, is none. 

Rule III. The Conjunctions if and that are often omit- 
ted ; as, Had I hnorvn it sooner^ I should not liave spoken ; It 
is known (that) he was there. 

Note. — When if is omitted, the Nominative falls into the second 
place. 

Rule IV. The Preposition is generally omitted : — 

1. After some Adjectives, such as, like^ near, nigh ; 
as. He is like (to) his brother. 

2. Before certain words denoting time, measure, or 
value; as. 

He stayed (for) an hour. 

It is ten feet long — i.e., long (by) ten feet. 

It is worth a shilling — i.e., worthy (of) a shilling, 

3. After Verbs oi giving, telling, teaching, &c.; as, 
He gave (to) me a blow, 

I told (to) him the story. 
He taught (to) Tne French, 

Note 1. — ^The word governed by the omitted Preposition is called by 
some the Indirect Object. Observe that, if this Indirect Object be 
placed after the Direct Object, the Preposition must be given ; as, I 
told the story to him. 

Note 2. — To the sign of the Infinitive is omitted after the auxHi- 
arieSf and a few other Verbs; as, / may (to) go; I saw him (to) do it. 
But not generally after the Passive Voice ; as, He was seen to go. 
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CAUTIONS. 

I. Two Negatives in the same clause destroy each other ; 
as, Nor did they not perceive him. 

Note 1. — We often use phrases like not unwiUing^ not unwdcome, in 
order to avoid making an assertion too positive. 

Note 2. — In Greek two negatives were used for emphasis. In French 
the Verb seems to have two negatives ; but the latter is not really a 
negative. 

II. Do not use a Past Tense for a Passive Participle or 
vice versa ; as, The idols are broke; I done it quickly, 

iVote.— The former is found in poetic language, but not the latter. 

III. Double Comparatives or Superlatives are not to be 
used; as, The lesser angle; the most sweetest flower. 

Note 1. — In Shakspere's day grammatical rules were not so rigorous 
as they are now. But even so in the well-known line — 

" This was the most unkindest cut of all," 

there is a poetic power in the double Superlative, which lifts it above 
petty verbal criticism. 

Note 2. — Another point of unsettled grammar is common in Shak- 
spere : viz., the use of two Nominatives, joined by and, before a singular 
Verb ; as, Kenown and grace is dead. '' Banquo and Fleance lives.** 

We find also a singular Verb attached to a plural Nominative ; as, 
There *s tears for his love. 

In some instances the words are simply two names, of different 
derivations, for the same thing ; as, 

" The ?iead &ud front of my offending hath this extent." 

IV. Adjectives must not be used for Adverbs, and vice 
versa; as, Hemarkahle well ; it feels hotly. 

Note. — In older English this was common ; as. Thine often infirmi 
ties (Bible ;) indifferent honest (Shakspere.) 
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V. Use in before the name of a country or district ; at 
before the name of a town ; as, / was in France at Havre, 

Note. — ^We ose in before London owing to the size of the city. 

YL Ye must not be used as an Objective Case ; as, I told 
pe that I should find ye. 

VII. Avoid the following vulgarisms and errors : — 

1. Preferable than, should be preferable to. 

2. Those kind of things, „ that kind. 



3. Them people, 

4r. The7'e let it lay, 

5. A new pair of shoes, 

6. Says 7, 

7. / rem&mber of. 



those people. 

let it lie. 

pair of new shoes. 

said L 

I remember. 



VIIL Avoid in prose the use of unnecessary Nomina- 
tives ; as, The deck it wa^ their field of fame. 

Note. — There is sprightly force in the U in this line of Campbell's. 

IX. "Every one to their taste," should be " to his taste." 
The use of the plural seems to arise from an attempt to ex- 
press by a word of common gender the two sexes ; but we 
may do this by taking his to mean both men and women. 

X. Who did you give it to? is certainly bad grammar; but 
colloquial usage seems in favour of adopting it as current 
English. However it must not be toritten. 

XI. In the use of Yerbs we must see that the proper 
tenses follow each other ; as, 

I think I shall see him. 
I thought I should see him. 

Note. — The expression / intended to have gone is wrong. It should 
be, / intended to go ; because theformer absurdly implies that the going 
preceded the intention of going. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Written language is divided into Sentences, and these 
are subdivided, by using various PotrUs or Stops, 

The Points in common use are : — 

Najne, Slmpe, 

1. Period (Greek periy round, hodos^ way) , 

2. Comma (Greek koptOy I cut) ^ 

3. Semicolon {semi, half, colony a limb) • 
L Colon ; 
5, Dash — 

To these we may add the following marks used in writ- 
ing:— 

1. Note of Interrogation ? 

2. Note of Exclamation \ 

3. Curves ( ) 
L Inverted Commas •« »> 

5. Apostrophe (Greek apo, from, strepho, I turn) * 

6. Hyphen (Greek hypo, under, hen, one) 

The Pebiod. 

I. The chief use of the Period is to mark the end of a 
Sentence; as, The battle of Vitoria decided the Peninsular 
War. 

Capital Letters are used in the following instances : — 

1. The first letter of a Sentence. 

3. The first letter of a Verse ; that is, a line of poetry. 

3. The first letter of a Proper Noun or its derivative. 
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Nate,- — Under this bead may be placed : — 

(a.) Historical names; as, tbe Star Cliamber; the Crustides; which 

are Common Noims used as Proper. 
(6.) Tbe titles of books; as, TJieJxutoftheBa/roTu; Paradise Lost; 

in which all the important words have capitals. 
{c) The names of days and months ; as^ Tuesday ; August. 

4. The first letter of a Direct Qtiotation; that is, when 
the verj/ words of the speaker or writer are given. 

5. The Pronoun I and the Vocative sign O. 

6. The first letter of Common Nouns and Personal Pro- 
nouns, applied to the Supreme Being. 



The Period is also used after all Abbreviations or Initials; 
as, viz., Mr., D.D., G.P.O. 

The Comma. 
The Comma is the point most frequently used. 

Rule I. The chief use of the Comma is to separate the 
Clauses of a Complex Sentence ; as. When the tricolor glit- 
tered its victorious signal from the ragged heaps of the Mala- 
Toojf.^ the attaching force^ which had been organised by Codrington, 
left the English trenches for the Redan, 

Caution, — If a Clause, especially a Relative or Apposition 
Clause, be very short, it is seldom pointed off with commas; 
as, The person who did it told me. Demosthenes the Athe- 
nian orator poisoned himself at Calaurea. 

Rule II. The Comma is also used to separate the words 
or phrases, which represent the clauses of a contracted Com- 
pound Sentence; as. Neither blifidn^ss, poverty, obloquy, 
danger, nor domestic trouble availed to crush the spirit of 
Milton. 
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Caution 1. — If the Contracted Compound Sentence has 
only two clauses, whose terms are short, the Comma is rtot 
used ; as, He spoke and vrrote with grace. 

Caution 2. — ^The Comma is not placed between the last 
Nominative and the Yerb, in a sentence like that given as 
an example of Rule II. (No Comma between trouble and 
avaiUd.) 

Caution 3. — When several single Adjectives qualify a 
Noun, it is unnecessary to separate them with Commas ; as, 
A good old sound dry wine. 

Other Uses of the Comma. 

1. To point off a Vocative Case ; as, Come, Antony^ and 
young OctaviuSy come. 

2. To point off a Verbal Clause, either Adjective or Ab- 
solute ; as. The knight, couching his lance, struck spurs into 
his steed. We were all, to say the least, very indiscreet 

3. To point off a Word or Phrase, repeated for the sake of 
emphasis ; as, Few, few, shall part where many meet. 

Note. — This repeated word may be looked upon as part of a sup- 
pressed clause. 

4. To point off certain Adverbs and Conjunctive Phrases, 
especially when they are used to open a sentence or a para- 
graph; as, Finally; for example; in many respects ; namely; 
however, &c. 

5. To mark the place of an omitted Verb ; as, Reading 
makes a full man ; conversation, a ready man ; writing, an 
exact man. 

The Semicolon. 
I. The chief use of the Semicolon is to separate the clauses 
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of an UTicontracted Compound Sentence; as, Straws swim on 
the surface; hut pearls lie at' the bottom, Titus Tarquin was 
slain; ike Latin lines were broken; and their camp was taken 
by storm, 

IL It is also used to separate a rea,son or an explanation 
from an independent assertion ; as, Blessed are the meek; for 
they shall inherit the earth. 



Note. — If in such a sentence the Conjunction were left out, the 
Cclon (:) would be the proper point to use ; since the gap between the 
clauses would thus become wider; as, Blessed are the meek: they 
shall inherit the earth. 



The Colon. 

Besides that use of the Colon described in the preceding 
note, it is found — 

I. Before the concluding clause of that elaborate kind of 
Sentence, called specially a Period; as. That water is com- 
posed of two invisible gases ; that the diam^ond is closely akin 
in substance to the coal we bum ; that iron, flint, and lime are 
present in our food and drink ; that the simple contact of cer- 
tain fluids would cause an instantaneous and destructive ex- 
plosion : are a few of the wonders revealed to us by the pro- 
gress of Chemical Science, 

Note, — The word Period means a circle — that which begins at a 
point and returns to the same. It is applied to a Sentence so con- 
structed that there is no completion of meaning xmtil the very last 
word is reached, as in the example just given. 

IL The Colon is also used, generally before a Dash ( — \ 
to mark the opening of a Direct Quotation ; as, He 
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said in a solemn voice : — " The gran mthereCh, the flower 
fadeth."* 

The Dash. 

L The Dash is used chiefly to mark an abrupt break in 
a sentence ; as. His children — but here my heart began to 
bleed. 

II. It is often used instead of the Semicolon to separate 
the parts of a Contracted Compound Sentence, especially it 
these parts be more in number and longer than usual ; as, 
The cold blue glare of ice — the deadly white stillness of the 
spreading snow — the dark fringe of pine trees — the perilous 
zig-zag of the mountain path — began to change by pleasant 
gradations into the soft foliage of chestnut and olive and the 
glowing gold of Italian plains. 

Note. — The Dash has sometimes in writing the eJQTect of the staccato 
movement in music; as, The line of battle wavered — bent — broke — 
scattered into huddled groups of fleeing men. 

Other Points. 

1. The Mark of Interrogation is placed after a Direct 
Question, and is generally equivalent to a Full Stop ; as, 

Direct What are you doing there ? 
Indirect, He asked me what I was doing there. 

2. The Mark of Exclamation follows an Interjection or a 
Clause in the Exclamatory form ; as, 

Alas ! we shall see him no more. 
How many chances he has lost ! 

3. Brackets or Curves are used to inclose a parenthesis, 
which is a phrase or clause thrown in as a side-remark, but 
not essential to the meaning of the sentence ; as, The ap- 
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poiutment of my friend {if he will permit me to call him so) 
gave me the greatest pleasure. 

Note, — Two Dashes often point off a parentheais. 

4. Inverted Commas are used to distinguish a Direct 
Quotation, or its several parts (if broken,) from the rest of a 
sentence ; as, " Never,'* said he in a loud voice, " loas there 
a proceeding so shameless.'* 

6, The Apostrophe marks the place of an omitted letter ; 
as, o*er, TnarCs, seerrid. - 

6. The Hyphen joins the parts of a newly formed or un- 
usual Compound Word ; as gun-cotton, ivory-limhed. 

Note, — In Compounds of greater age or more frequent use the 
Hyphen disappears; aa, gunjmoder ; manalaughter, 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Analysis (Greek ana, up, and lusis, a loosening) means the 
separatum of anything into its component parts. 

The opposite process is called Synthesis, (Greek sun, to- 
gether, and thesis, a putting.) Synthesis of a sentence is 
more simply called by a Latin name Composition, (which ex- 
actly translates the Greek word.) 

There are two principal methods of displaying the 
Analysis of a Sentence — Tabular Analysis and Branch 
Analysis, 

Examples of both are subjoined. 

Sentence Analysed. 

Before Time had touched his hair with silver, he had oflen 
gazed with wistful fondness towards that friendly shore, on 
which Puritan huts were already beginning to cluster under 
the spreading shade of hickory and maple. 
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EXAMPLES OF ANALYSIS. 
TABULAR ANALYSIS. 



CUnies. 


Kinds. 


Bnl^eot 


1 PEEDIOATE. 


Verb. 


OUect 


Extenaion. 


T. Before Time 
had touched his 
hair with silver 


Adverbial 
toU. 


Time 


had 
touched 


his hair 


With sUver. 


II. He had 
often gazed with 
wistful fondness 
towards that 
friendly shore 


Principal 
Clause. 


He 


had gazed 




l.oftcn(r<m«) 

2. with wist- 
ful fondness 

(Matmer) 

3. towards 
that friendly 
shore. 

(Place.) 


III. On which 
Puritan huts 
were already be- 
ginning to cluster 
under the spread- 
ing shade of hick- 
ory and maple 


Adjective 
toU. 


Puritan 
huts 


were be- 
ginning 


to cluster 


1. ahready 
(Ext. of Verb) 

2. under the 
spreading 
shade of 
hickory and 
maple. 
(Ext.ofOlo.) 



JSuMect. 



BRANCH ANALYSIS. 
Predicate. 
had gazed 




towards 



shore 



wlstftil 



that 



firiendly 



before 



on which 



.1 



had touched 
with 
silver 



huts 



hair 



Puritan already 



were beginning 
I" 



to cluster 

wider 

shade 

the I spreading 
of 

hickory and mnple. 
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Each plan has its own advantages. The Branch Analjrsis 
displays more clearly the relations of the single words to 
each other and to the whole sentence. 



SENTENCES FOR ANALYSIS. 

1. When Bichard Hooker gave to the world his work on 
the Laws of JEcclmasticcU Polity, English prose literature 
acquired a dignity it had not worn befora 

2. John Scotus or Erigena, although not a Saxon, but, as 
his name shows, an Irishman, now claims our special notice. 

3. Driving in his carriage one snowy day, the thought 
struck him, that flesh might be preserved as well by snow as 
by salt. 

4. When the chase was over, and the Norman lords car- 
oused in their English halls, flinging scraps of the feast to 
their weary hounds, that couched on the rush-strewn floor, 
the lays of French romancers were sung by the wandering 
minstrels, who were always warmly welcomed and often 
richly paid. 

5. The notice you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed 
till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary, 
and cannot impart it ; till I am known, and do not want it. 

6. Entering then. 
Eight o'er a mount of newly-fallen stones. 
The dusky-raftered many-cobwebbed Hall, 
He found an ancient dame in dim brocade ; 
And near her, like a blossom vermeil- white 
That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath, 
Moved the fair Enid, all in faded silk. 
Her daughter. 

7. Oh ! eloquent just and mighty Death ! whom none 
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could advise, thou hast persuaded ; what none hath dared, 
thou hast done; and whom all the world hath ilattered, thou 
hast cast out of the world and despised : thou hast drawn 
together all the far-stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, 
and ambition of man, and covered it over with these two 
narrow words — Hicjacet, 
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Althougli such belongs rather to tliat higher department 
of the study of language^ which may be called Grtticism, than 
to Pare Grammar, some account of the Laws and Nature of 
Verse is now given. 

This branch of study is called Prosody (Greek pros^ to, 
ode, a song,) and deals chiefly with accent, metre, and ver- 
nfication, 

I. Language assumes two forms : one, called Prose, for 
common use; the other, called Yerse, more artificial, and 
reserved for the expression of higher thoughts. 

Note 1. — The ^prow of common every-day wnvtmatum admits the use 
of certain words, idioms, and grammatical laxities, which ought not to 
be found in vrriUen prose. 

Note 2. — The name poetry is commonly applied to the higher form of 
language. This word is also used to denote a peculiar grandeur or 
beauty of thought, which may find expression in prose as well as in verse. 

II. Verse differs from Prose chiefly — 

1. In possessing tnetre. 

2. In its more elevated style, which arises from : — (1.) the 
use of less common words; (2.) a less usual order ; (3.) and 
the abundance of Figures of Speech^, 

Note, — The inversion of order in Versified Language is a result of 
its metrical form. 
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III. Metre or Measube is the regvlar mecesnon of 
accented syllables. 

The metre of English Yerse is therefore determined by 
the falling of the Accent 

Accent (Latin ad, to ; cano^ I sing,) means a certain force 
of the voice given to some syllables and not to others. 

The regular falling of the Accent divides a line of Yerse 
into certain portions c&Wed feet. 

Note.— Feet are so called frqm the measured falling of the voic^ 
resembling the fall of the feet in marching. 

The principal feet are : — 

Dissyllahic, 

1. Iambus, (Greek iapto, I attack ; from its being used 
first in saiire^ \^ — or s. L ; as, re-pine. 

2. Trochee, (Greek trecho^ I run ; because trochaic metre 
suited dancing,) — >-' or 1. s. ; as, briak-ing. 

3. Spondee, (Greek sponde, a drink-offering ; at which 
solemn melodies were sung,) or L 1. ; as, grien leaves. 

Trisyllabic, 

1. Anapaest, (Greek ana, back, and^tb, I strike; being 
a dactyl strtuik badk, or reversed,) >-/>-/— or s. s. 1. ; as, an 
the trie. 

2. Dactyl, (Greek dactulos, a finger ; one long joint, and 
two short,) — N-/ >-• or L s. s. ; as, heaH-tiful. 

3. Amphibrach, (Greek amphi, on both sides, Irachus, 
short; a long syllable between two short ones,) >^ — >^ or s. 1. 
8. ; as, do-mis-tic. 

Note. — To these may be added the Pyrrhic ^-^ ^ and the Tribrach 
s^ N^ -^ ; but these may always be taken as forming parts of some of 
the six given above. 

lY. Figures of Speech are uncommon Forms of Expres- 
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sion, serving either to omamerU the style, or to pl<ice the 
thought in a clearer light 

They consist of two classes : — Figures of Arrangemeni and 
Tropes (Greek trepo, I turn.) But it is to the latter that the 
term Figurative language is generally applied. 



Chief Figures of Arrangement. 


Chief Tropes. 


1. Exclamation. 


1. Simile. 


2. Interrogation. 

3. Inversion. 

4. Pleonasm. 


2. Metaphor. 

3. Allegory. 

4. Personification. 


5. Antithesis. 

6. Climax. 


5. Hyperbole. 

6. Apostropha 

7. Metonymy. 

8. Synecdoche. 

9. Irony. 



Figures of Abrakoement. 

1. Exclamation gives life to style by expressing a fact in 
the form of a erg of toonder; as, ffow tall she has grown 1 
What a dazzling light ! 

2. Interrogation gives life and emphasis to style by ex- 
pressing a £su:t or an opinion in the form of a question; as, 
Can there he the least dovht of his guilt ? 

3. Inversion places words in an unusual order for the 
sake of emphasis ; as, War at that time there was none. 

4c. Pleonasm makes language emphatic by using words that 
are imnecessary to the simple meaning ; as, / saw him with 
these very eyes. 

5. Antithesis (Greek, a placing against) consists in bring- 
ing thoughts that are opposed into strong contrast ; as, A 
living death. Not that I loved Cassanr less, hut that I loved 
Rome more. 

6. Climax (Greek, a slant or ladder) places words in such 
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a manner as to express thouglits that rise, each above the 
last, in an ascending scale offeree; as, Tlis cannibal savage — 
torturing — murdering — devouring — drinking the blood of his 
mangled victims. 

Tropes or Figures of Thought. 

1. Simile is the expression in full of a resemblance between 
two things; as, Then, like a toild cat mad with wounds, sprang 
right at Astur*s face. 

Note. — The Simile is known by its sign, which is generally like or cls; 
but the sign is sometimes involved in the meaning of another word ; as. 
Swift in his decay resembled a giant tree mihered in its topmost houghs. 

2. Metaphor — a bolder figure — ^expresses a resemblance, 
without using any sign of comparison ; as, Palmerston was 
long a pillar of the throne. 

3. Allegory is a metaphor expanded to considerable length. 
The FilgrirrCs Progress is our finest allegory : the metaphor 
on which it is founded is — ^The life of a Christian is a peril- 
ous journey. 

Note. — In the Allegory only half of the comparison is expressed; the 
original object of thought being implied. 

4. Personification speaks of lifeless things as if they were 
persons. There are three degrees of the figure : — 

1. Ascribing qualities; as, A cruel disease. 

2. Ascribing action^s; as, The sea saw it ajidfled. 

3. Ascribing speech and hearing; as, Te crags and 

peaks/ 

5. Hyperbole exaggerates for the sake of emphasis; as, 
Xerxes' army drank the rivers, as they marched through 
Greece. The waves struck the dripping stars. 

6. Apostrophe addresses a person, absent or dead, as if 
present ; as, Departed spirits of the mighty dead/ ' 
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N<ae. — ^Personification in the third degree is a form of Apostrophe. 

7. Metonymy exchanges one name for another, which ex- 
presses a kindred idea. It puts : — 

1. The cause for the effect ; as, The foaming grape of 
eastern France ; I am reading Shakspere. 

2. The effect for the cause ; as, Grey hairs for old age, 

3. The sign for the iking signified; as, The Cross will 
yet conquer the whole world — i,e,y the Gospel of 
Christ. He mustered more bayonets than sabres — u e., 
more infantry than cavalry. 

4. The container for the thing contained; as, He drank 
the brimming cup. Streets and squares broke into 
weeping. The House sat for six hours. 

8. Synecdoche expresses a whole by naming a part, or vice 
versot; as. Ten sail of the line. All Europe watched his rise. 
Belgium's capital had gathered then her beauty and her 
chivalry, 

9. Irony expresses a meaning more emphatically by using 
words denoting exactly its reverse ; as. He is a perfect Solo- 
mon (meaning he is very foolish.) All this resulted from 
the tender care and fostering protection of the Government 
(to express evils produced by misrule.) 

Chief Kinds of Hetre. 

A row of feet is called a Verse or Line, 

Note. — The word vene is otherwise, hut less correctly, used to mean 
a certain arrangement of lines. 

Two lines rhyming together make a couplet. Three lines 
rhyming together make a triplet, A stanza is a group of 
rhyming lines, generally ranging in number from four to 
nine. 
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Rhyme is the agreement in sound of accented syllables at 
the end, or sometimes in the middle, of poetic lines ; thus, 

Gloom rhymes with bloom. 
Glory „ „ story. 

Note. — The needful points in a perfect rhyme are :•— 

1 . That the vowel-Bound be the same in both. 

2. That the letters after the vowel be the same. 
8. That the letters before the vowel be different. 

Verse without Rhyme is called Blank Verse, 

1. The principal English metre is lamhic Pentameter; ue., 
a line consisting o£ Jive feet, of the kind called Iambus. 

Is thi's I the re' | gion, thi's | the so'il, | the cli'me ? 

This metre, otherwise called our Heroic Measure, was first 
used in English verse by the Earl of Surrey, who was be- 
headed in 1547; and has been adopted by Shakspere, 
Milton, Cowper, "Wordsworth, Tennyson — in fact, by nearly 
all our great poets. Dryden and Pope wrote the Heroic 
Measure chiefly in rhyming couplets. 

2. The Spenserian Stanza consists of eight Iambic Penta- 
meters^ followed by an Alexandrine, or Iambic Hexameter; 
as, 

A lovely ladie rode him faire beside^ 
Upon a lowly asse more white than snow ; 
Yet she much whiter ; but the same did hide 
Under a vele that wimpled was full low ; 
And over all a black stole she did throw ; 
As one that inly mourned, so was she sad. 
And heavie sate upon her palfrey slow ; 
Seemed in heart some hidden care she had ; 
And by her in a line a milke-white lambe she lad. 

Spenseb. 
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Thomson in the Castle of Indolence, and Byron in GhUde 
Harold^e PUgrimage are chief among the more modem 
writers of the Spenserian stanza. 

3. The lamhic Tetrameter (Jour feet^ in couplets was 
Scott's favourite metre : — 

Woe wo'rth | the cha'se I | woe wo'rth | the da'y I 
' That cost thy life, my gallant grey ! — Scott. 

This measure is ofben used in alternate rhymes :— 
A moment, while the trumpets blow, 
He sees his brood about thy knee ; 
The next, like fire, he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 

Tennyson. 

Or thus (a couplet between two rhyming lines) : — 
I hold it true whatever befal ; 
I feel it when I sorrow most. 
'T is better to haye loved and lost^ 
Than never to have loved at alL 

Tennyson. 

4. Common Metre consists of Iambic Tetrameters and 
Iambic Trimeters, arranged in alternate rhymes : — 

Let old I Timo' | theus yield | the pri'ze, | 

Or bo'th I divi'de | the cro'wn : | 
He raised a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down. — Dbyden. 

This metre, which is also called Service Metre, owing to 
its use in the English metrical version of the Psalms, is often 
written thus, in two long lines : — 

Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea ; 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall 
be. Macaulay. 
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5. The use of the Anapaest^ instead of the Iambus, pro- 
duces a beautiful undulating music, much used in Lyric 
poetry. 

For the mo'on | never be'ams, | without brin'g | ing me 
dre'ams, | 
Of the beau' | tiful An'n | abel Le'e : | 
And the sta'rs | never ri'se, | but I fe'el <| the bright 
e/es, I 
Of the beau | tiful Ann | abel Lee. | — Pob. 

6. The Dactylic Hexameter, the Heroic Measure of Greek 
and Latin, does not suit the genius of the English language. 
Longfellow's Evangeline affords perhaps the most favourable 
example of its use in English : — 

This is the J forest prim | evaL The | murmuring | 

pines and the | hemlocks, 
Bearded with | moss and with | garments | green, indis | - 

tinct in the | twilight, 
Stand, like | Druids of | eld, with | voices | sad and 

pro I phetic 
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Descent of English. 
Celtic Element. 
Early Latin Influences. 
Teutonic Invasions. 
The Five Stages. 
Anglo-Saxon. 
Scandinavian Element. 
Semi-Saxon. 



Ascendency of Norman- 
French. 

Revival of English. 

Middle English. Cradle of 
Literary English. 

Modern English. 

Various Influences. 



1. English belongs to a great &mily of languages, called 
Indo-Eubopeak, because nations speaking them are found 
from the Ganges to the Tagus and the Thames. 

The Teutonic group of the Indo-European tongues is sub- 
divided into High-German and Low-German. The High* 
German, spoken on the southern uplands of Germany, gave 
birth to the language of Goethe and Schiller. Upon the flat 
heaths between the Eyder and the Rhine arose the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Dutch, which are kindred forms of the Low- 
German tongue. 
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DESCENT OF MODERN ENGLISH. 



The descent and relations of the English language will be 
seen at once from the accompanying tree : — 



THE "ONE SPEECH." 

!! 



Semitic 



Japhetic 



Ilamic 



Iniio 



Sanscrit 



Celtic 



Got! 



tbic 



Glassic 



Sclavonic 



GaeUc 



Cymric 



Teutonic 
II 



Greek 
Bomaic 



I BOBfl 

Latin Polish, &c. 

French 
Italian 
Spanish 
Portuguese 



High-German 



jf 

Low-German 



Scandinavian 

Icelandic 

Swedish 

Danish 



Anglo-Saxon 
Bholish and Lowland Scotch. 



Dutch 



2. Both in its Yocabulary and its Grammar the English 
language is mainly Anglo-Saxon, Of the 38,000 words, 
which our English dictionaries are said to contain, (and no 
dictionary that we possess gives all or nearly all the words 
of the language,) fully three-Jifth^ are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
A large share of the remainder is drawn from the Classical 
tongues, either directly from the Latin, or indirectly through 
the French; and many, especially scientific words, come from 
the Greek. , Besides, our world-wide Commerce has brought 
us words from almost eveiy tongue spoken on earth ; for, 
when we import an article of merchandise, we generally at 
the same time adopt its name. 

3. The history of a Language, and the history of the 
Kation that speak it, go hand in hand. Every great change 
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in the Nation produces a corresponding change in the 
Language. Every new invading tribe or people that poured 
upon the shore of Britain from those various seabords of the 
Continent, which face our island with a concave curve, 
brought a new element into our speech; and those great 
transition throes, through which thg nation passed, especially 
during some centuries after the Norman Conquest, have left 
abiding imprints on our speech. 

4. The Celtic Element. — Before the Roman invasion 
of 55, B.a, Celtic languages formed the national speech in 
Britain. These have left very slight traces on the English 
language. Some words of Celtic origin are : — 

1. A few names of things in common household or 
field use ; as, 

Basket. Grtd-^iroiL) 

Bran. Gruel. 

Crock. Mattock. 

Fleam, Mop. 

Gyve. Rather (a slice.) 

Govm. Tackle, <&c. 

2. Some names of Physical Geography — ^rivers, hills, 
&o. ; as, Thames, Esk, Avon, ka. 

3. A few words of late introduction into English :— • 

Flannel. Druid. 

Tartan. Bard. 

Plaid 

Celtic in various forms is still spoken in the wilder and 
more mountainous parts of the British Isles. Its principal 
forms are : — 

Welsh or Cymric, in Wales. 

Gaelic, in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Irish or Erse, in the West and South of Ireland. 
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5. The Soman Influence. — Previous to the year 800, 
A.D., which may be taken aa a convenient date to mark the 
beginning of a time during which Anglo-Saxon was the 
national speech, two distinct sets of ZcUin words were intro- 
duced into England. 

(1.) The Koman soldiers, who occupied the southern part 
of the island from 43, A.D., to 410, A.D., left traces of their 
warlike presence in the names of camps and colonies. Thus 
we have : — 

Chester (from castra, a camp) = The camp. 
Glcmcester (Glevae castra) = The camp of Gleva. 
Lancaster = The camp of the Lune. 

Lincoln {Lindi colonia) = The colony of Lindus. 

Their stone-paved roads — strata — ^have given us the word 
street To these may be probably added cheese, from caseus; 
and mount, from m^ons. 

(2.) Augustine and his missionary monks, coming to 
England in 597, A.D., brought into use a number of eccle- 
siastical Latin words. For example : — 

Minster, from monasterium. 

Cloister, „ claustrum. 

Chalice, „ calix. 

Bishop, „ episcopus. 

Mass, „ missa. 

Candle, „ candela. 

Preach, „ praedicare. 

Camel, elephant, pepper, purple, fig, parsley {petroselinum) 
are some miscellaneous Latin words, whose introduction is 
ascribed to the early Saxon time. 

6. The Early Teutonic Settlements. — ^A legend says that 
in 449, A.D., three keels or ships carried chiefs named 
Hengist and Horsa to the shore of Kent One ship con- 
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tained Angles; the second, Saxons; the third, Jutes, For 
nearly 150 years Teutonic emigrants continued to abandon 
the shores between the Eyder and the Khine for settle- 
ments in the eastern and southern and midland parts of the 
lower island. Eight kingdoms were formed. War and time 
fused these into <yne — originaUy Wessex, but afterwards 
Angle-landy or England. The process, which fused the 
several bands of Teutonic invaders into one nation, fused 
their several dialects into one speech, called Anglo-Saxon 
by modem scholars, but known to those who spoke it as 
Engluh, 

That there were Teutonic settlers in England before the 
alleged invasion of 449, A.D., has been concluded from the 
fact that a certain naval officer of the Koman time was 
called Oounl of the Saxon Shore, 

In Angeln, a small district of Schleswig — Saxony, a king- 
dom of Germany — ^and Jutland, the northern part of the 
Danish peninsula — ^we find surviving geographical names 
that remind us of the three tribes, alleged to have taken 
part in the Teutonic invasion of England. 

The Five Pebiods ob Stages of oub Language. 

Anglo-Saxon, from the Accession of Egbert, 800, A.D., to 
the Norman Conquest, 1066, ad. 

Seini*Saxon, from the Norman Conquest, 1066, a.d., to 
Henry the Third's Proclamation in 1258, a.d. 

Early English, from Henry the Third's Proclamation in 
1258, A.D., to the Act of 1362, a.d. 

Middle English, from the Act of 1362, a.d., to the Acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, 1558, ad. 

Modem English, from the Accession of Elizabeth, 1558, 
A.D., to the present time. 
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LAHGtO-SAXOir. 

(800, A.D.— 1066, AD.) 

The Anglo-Saxon language reached its fullest develop- 
ment — ^became classical — ^in the ninth centiuy, when King 
Alfred lived. 

Anglo-Saxon Literature. — The chief works in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, now existing, are : — 

Beowul/f an anonymous epic. • 

The Paraphrase^ a sacred poem by Gaedmon. 
The chief works in Anglo-Saxon ^ow, now existing, are : — 

Translations from Bede and Boethius-y by Alfred. 
Eighty Homilies, Alfric. 

The Saxon Chronicle (earlier part,) Various, 

Anglo-Saxon Yooabnlary. — The following are the most 
noteworthy points regarding the stock of words in Anglo- 
Saxon : — 

1. The Vocabulary, being mixed as to origin, was there- 
fore very copious. 

2. It was fitted rather to express the inner than the 
outer life ; since it had a host of words expressive of 
emotions, passions, thoughts, <&c. It was not so pic- 
turesque or so capable of, variety in poetical utter- 
ance as the Icelandic, which had one hundred terms 
for a sword, and a great number also for a ship. " Ice- 
landic paints; Anglo-Saxon describes and philoso- 
phises." 

3. Its roots were very fruitful in derivatives. 

4. It was largely a monosyllabic tongua This was 
* increased by its fondness for the strong form of con- 
jugation. Thus, instead of leaded, for example, a 
past tense would be formed like led. 
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Anglo-Saxon Grammar. — Although throughout the pre- 
ceding pages the points of contrast between Anglo-Saxon 
and modern English, with respect to Grammar, have been 
BTstematically shown, it may be useful to present a summary 
of them here also : — 



Anglo-Saxon. 

1. The Anglo-Saxon Noun 
has three declensions, dis- 
tinguished by the ending 
of the Genitive Singular. 

2. The chief plural endings 
in Anglo-Saxon are : — 

1st. Declension, as, 
2d. „ an, 

3d. „ a, €,0, u, 

3. There are four cases in 
Anglo-Saxon ; viz. : — 

1. Nomina tiva 

2. Genitive. 

3. Dative. 

4. Accusative. 

4. Many Anglo-Saxon Nouns, 
expressing lifeless things, 
are Masculine or Femirir 
inet ac^^ording to their ter- 
minations. 

5. Anglo-Saxon Adjectives 
are varied l^ Gender, 
Number, and Case^ to agree 
with their Nouns. 

The Articles an and se, seo, 
thaet, are declined in full. 



English. 

1. The English Noun has 
only one form of declension. 



2. The chief plural endings 
in English are 8 and es; en 
occurs in a very few words. 



3. There are, strictly speak- 
ing, only two cases in the 
English noun ; viz. : — 

Nominativa 
Possessive. 
The true Objective is con- 
fined to the Pronouns. 

4. All English Nouns, ex- 
pressing lifeless things, are 
of Neuter Gender. 



5. English Adjectives are not 
varied at all by Gender, 
Number, or Case; except 
the Demonstratives this 
and thaty which have plural 
forms. 
The English Articles an 

and tlie have no declension. 
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Anglo-Saxon. English. 

6. The terminations of the 6. The English Verb has only 
Anglo-Saxon Verb run all a very few terminations : — 
through the tense ; as. 

Sing. 1. Ic, baern-e. Sing. 1. I bum. 

2. Thu, baem-st. 2. Thou bum-est. 

3. He,heo,hitbaem-th. 3. He burn-s. 
Plu. 1. We, baem-ath. Plu. 1. We burn. 

2. Ge, baern-ath. 2. You bum. 

3. Hi, baern-ath. 3. They burn. 

7. The Anglo-Saxon Infini- 7. The English Infinitive has 
tive ends in an or on; the no termination : the Pre- 
Present Participle in andey sent Participle ends in ing ; 
<feo. ; the Past Participle in the Past Participle ends 
ad^ &c., and often takes generally in ed or en. 

the prefix, ge; as, gelufod. 

There were two chief dialects of Anglo-Saxon — the North- 
em and the Southern. The former was tinged with Scandi- 
navian, peculiarities. 

The Scandinavian Element. — The incursions of the Danish 
pirates, beginning in 787 A.D. at Dorchester, and culmina- 
ting in a Danish dynasty that held the English throne for 
twenty-four years (1017-1041 A.D.), affected the English 
language to some extent. 

The River Tees may be taken as a boundary-line, separating 
regions in which different forms of the Scandinavian ele- 
ment predominated. North of that stream the Norwegian 
element prevailed — ^south of it, the Danish. 

The following are traces of this element : — 

1. By in names of towns ; as Whitby, Derby. "By 
this syllable we trace the progress of the Danes even 
to remote places like Tenby in Wales. The Norwegian 
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word is tuick, changed in England to vdch.' The strong- 
holds of by — that is, of the Danish settlements — were 
in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 

2. The Scottish dialect (which some regard as a sepa- 
rate language) was much influenced by the Scandinavian 
element. This is thought to have caused the broaden- 
ing of the vowel-sounds, heard north of Tweed. As 
specimens of Scandinavian words we may give — 

gar = to make = gora SwedisL 
greet = to weep = grata Icelandic. 

3. Son, so common in our surnames as a patronymic 
termination, as Johnson, Wilson, &o., is Danish. The 
Anglo-Saxon affix, to correspond, was tng. 

The chief advantage Anglo-Saxon had over modem Eng- 
lish was, that the abundance of terminations allowed a 
freedom of arrangement quite impossible in an English sen- 
tence. But the Anglo-Saxon had no Future Tense, either 
inflectional or formed by auxiliaries. The idea of futurity 
was conveyed by a Present Tense with an Adverb of future 
time ; / give to-morrow, for example. 

SEMI-SAZ017. 

(1066 A.D.— 1258 JLD.) 

This name has been given to the Second Stage of our 
language, which diflered from the Anglo-Saxon almost en- 
tirely in the loss of inflections. The student must here be 
cautioned against the error, that the difference between 
Anglo-Saxon and Semi-Saxon consisted in a large intermix- 
ture of Horman-French words, resulting from the Norman 
Conquest. It was not until the Third or Early English 
Stage that the Norman-French element began to influence 
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our language to any considerable extent Scarcely any trace 
of the Norman-French is found in the Semi-Saxon^ which is 
in the main Anglo-Saxon, divested of certain terminations. 
Indeed it has been suggested, with some probability, that 
the Semi-Saxon was only some spoken dialect, which had 
been on the lips of the people before the Korman Conquest, 
and had survived among the down-trodden thralls after the 
fall of the Saxon throne. 

There existed in England during this period three distinct 
languages : — 

1. The Semi-Saxon, just referred to. 

2. The Norman-FreJich, which became by a slight in- 
fusion of English the Anglo-Norman. 

3. The Latin, spoken and written by the Clergy. 

The Norman-French, which was that Romance dialect of 
northern France known as the Langue dCOyl, began to be 
£Eishionable in England in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
The Norman Conquest established it in England as the 
speech of the Government and the Courts of Law. But it 
remained throughout the Semi-Saxon period quite separate 
from the native tongue, which was influenced but very 
slightly by its existence in the land, except in being thrust 
aside and trodden down. 

The Norman-French came into common use : — 

1. In the SchooUi where the pupils translated their 
Latin lessons into French. 

2. In the Courts of Law, where the trials were con- 
ducted in French, or, at least, in Anglo-Norman. 

3. In the Popular Literature, which took the shape of 
the Norman-French Romance. 

But, when the first century after the Norman Conquest 

/ 
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was over, a reaction began ; and the Semi-Saxon, drawing 
BtreDgth from its rival, after a time cast that rival out, and 
held undisputed sway in England as the English Language. 

Semi-Sazon LiteratnrCt — The remains of the Semi-Saxon 
are scanty : — 

1. The later portions of the Saxon Chronicle^ which 
closed in 1154 A.D. 

2. Layamon's Brut-^A translation from the French 
chronicler Wace. 

3. The Ancren Riwle — a set of laws in prose for the 
guidance of the ladies in a certain nunnery. 

4. The Ormulam, (so called from its writer) — a metri- 
cal paraphrase of Scripture. 

Semi'Sazon Vocabulary. — In the thirteenth century Semi- 
Saxon contained aboat 8000 words, so far as can bo ascer- 
tained from its Literature. Of these only 1000 were of 
Latin or Bomance origin. 

Semi-Saxon Qrammar. — The chief differences, distinguish- 
ing Semi-Saxon from Anglo-Saxon, are : — 

1. The dropping off of inflections from the Noun. 
The Genitive a, and the Nominative Plural gw, lingered 
longest ; and still survive in English, but without the 
vowels. 

2. The neglect of Feminine terminations in Adjectives 
and Pronouns. 

3. The use of a as an Article. 

4. The thinning of the Anglo-Saxon endings an and 
a into en and e, 

5. The use of the Weak Conjugation (t.^., addition of 
t or «i) in the Verb instead of the Strong, 

6. The use of ^o as a sign of the Infinitive Mood. 
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The following are instances in which the Norman-French 
has contributed to our grammatical forms : — 

1. The Anglo-Saxon compared Adjectives by termin- 
ations; the Korman-French, by Auxiliary Adverbs. 
The English adopts both; as, (1.) shorter; (2.) more 
beautiful. 

2. The Anglo-Saxon Qenitive had as its sign the 
termination es, &c. ; the Norman-French had the Pre- 
position de, English adopts both; as, the man*s hat = 
hat of the man, 

3. The Anglo-Saxon Infinitive ended chiefly in an. 
The Norman-French Infinitive sign was the Preposition 
pour. English used the latter ; as, (Old Form) for to 
go; (New Form) fo go. 

In Layamon's Biv^t there constantly occurs the addition 
of n to Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs, &c., to which such an 
ending does not properly belong. This nunnation is pro- 
bably a device for securing euphony. 

EABLT E17GLISH. 

(1258 A.D.— 1362 A.D.) 

The Third Stage of our language, extending from the 
reign of Henry I XL to that of Edward III., lasted about a 
century, and witnessed the triumphant close of that struggle 
between the Norman- French and the native language, in 
which the former was beaten from the field, though not 
without leaving rich spoils to the victor. The words, added 
to the English Language by the usurpation of the Normans, 
relate, as might be expected, to war, chivalry, heraldry, 
hunting, law, and court-life. 

The French wars of Edward IIL, by fostering an anti- 
French spirit in England, contributed to overthrow this 
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exotic language, whose roots had been already loosened by 
the Barons' Wars. Two incidents mark its downfal par- 
ticularly : — 

1. Immediately after the first Great Plague — the 
Black Death of 1349 — a schoolmaster named John 
Cornwall, and his pupil Richard Fencrich laid aside the 
use of French and began to teadi in EnglisJi. 

2. In 1362 an Act of Farliament was passed, order- 
ing trials in the King's Courts to he condiicted in Eng- 
lish, not in French, because the people had come to 
understand little of the latter tongue. 

This same statute commanded pleas to be enrolled in 
Latin — another hit at the decaying Anglo-Norman. 

In Parliamentary transactions the use of French lingered 
much longer. The first statute in English is in 1485 ; but 
it is written also in French. Three years later, English 
alone began to be used. 

Early English Literature. — The chief works of the Early 
English Period are : — 

1. Henry the Third! s Proclamation to Huntingdon- 
shire, 1258 A.D., generally considered the first existing 
document in English, as distinguished from Semi- 
Saxon. It was an important state-paper, and copies 
were sent to every shire in the land. Inflections are 
freely disregarded ; and the positional Syntax of Eng- 
lish may be regarded as fixed. 

2. The Romance of King Alisaunder, a poem in irreg- 
ular rhymes, translated from the French, and there- 
fore containing a good many words of French origin. 

3. The Geste of King Horny a romantic poem. 

4. A Metrical Version of the Psalms, published by 
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the Surtees Society. A marked peculiarity of its 
grammar is the use of s for th in the 3(1 SlDgular Pre- 
sent and other parts of the Verb. 

Marsh considers this change to have arisen from the 
difficulty Frenchmen had, and still have, in pronounc- 
ing th, combined with the fact that the chief Verb, To 
Be, had the 3d Singular in s (is and woes,) 

5. Hobert of Gloucester's Chronicle of England, from 
the siege of Troy to 1272 a.d. ; and his Lives and 
Legends of the English Saints, a more popular work in 
which Romance words are more freely used. He uses 
th in the 3d Singular Present of Verbs, and generally 
adopts the Saxon form of the Personal Pronoun. 

6. Robert Manning of Brunne (Bourne in Lincoln- 
shire) wrote a Chronicle or Wiyming History of Britain, 
translated from Wace and Langtoft. It extends to the 
death of Edward I. He uses s for the 3d Singular 
Present of the Verb ; and has scho (she) for the Anglo- 
Saxon heo — thei (they) and ther (their) instead of hi 
and hira. 

Early English Vocabnlary. — During this period French 
words continued to flow steadily into our language, which, 
being as yet weak and broken, gladly received these acces- 
sions of strength from a former rival. This flow of French 
was mainly due to the translations of the time, especially such 
French Romances and Chronicles as were done into English. 

The fact that the Clergy spoke and wrote Latin largely 
during the centuries immediately succeeding the Norman 
Conquest, enriched the English tongue with many theological 
and philosophical terms. This is the Hiird stage of Latin 
influence. 
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Early English Grammar. — The characteristic difference 
between the Early English and the Semi-Saxon lies in the 
use of a single termination e in the inflection of Nouns and 
Verbs instead of the three Anglo-Saxon vowel-endings a, e^ 
u; as, 

AS. nama ende wudu. 

JSng, name ende woode. 

The dropping of this final e, which was written but not 
always sounded, marks the transition of Early into Middle 
English. 

The Anglo-Saxon th became ow, and, being without ac- 
cent, en in the Ist and 2d Persons Plural of the Yerb. 
This probably arose from the French using, then as now, 
nous aimons (with a silent s) in the 1st Plural. Unable to 
form th correctly, and finding on in the Past Indicative, and 
in both Tenses of the Anglo-Saxon Subjunctive, they adopted 
it as more convenient. The on changed into en — the n fell 
off — the e ceased to be pronounced — and so the modern 
English form of the verbal plural arose. 

MIDDLE ENGLISH. 
(1362 A.D.— 1558 A.D.) 

Therie were three dialects of Anglo-Saxon, distinguished 
as the Northern, the Midland, and the Southern. The 
Midland dialect — Le,, the Anglo-Saxon of Mercia, spoken 
from Trent to Thames, is regarded as the parent of our 
literary English. 

Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and Huntingdonshire 
have all been named as the source of the purest English. 
Guest favours the notion that the first — Latham, the notion 
that the last— of these three counties was the cradle of our 
Classical English 
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The iiUroduction of Printing into England by Caxton, 
probably in 1474 A.D., exercised an incalculable influence 
on the English language and literature. Owing to the con^ 
sequent multiplication of books, the Spelling and the Gram- 
mar of our tongue became gradually fixed. In the days of 
manuscripts alone, sound being the only guide in spelling, a 
word was often written in several different ways on one 



An immediate result of the multiplication of books by 
printing was the diffusion of a knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages. The fall of Constantinople into the hands 
of the Turks in 1453 A.D. scattered Greek scholars and 
Greek manuscripts over all Europe. The Reformation- 
struggle turned men's thoughts to the study of those tongues, 
in which the truths of Sacred Writ were deposited. And 
thus a number of classical words came to be engrafted on 
the English language. 

How much the English language had at first to contend 
against, in the presence of a rival like the Latin, strong in 
both length of reign and sacredness of association, may be 
judged from Roger Ascham's apology in the Preface of his 
work on Archery (1545 a.d.,) in which he assigns his reasons 
for writing in English, instead of in the more excellent 
Latin tongua 

Middle English Literature. — ^The chief writers of the 
Middle English were : — 

Writers, Worh. 

Longlande. Piers Plowman. 

Mandeville. Travels. 

Wycliffe. English Bible. 

Chaucer. Canterbury Tales. 
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Writers. Works. 

Gower. Oonfeasio Amantis. 

Lydgate. Histories of Thebes and Troy. 

CaxtoiL Translations, &q. 

More. Beign of Edward V. — Letters, &c. 

Tjmdale. New Testament in English. 

Surrey. Part of the -/Eneid in English — Sonnets. 

Middle English Qrammax. — The chief grammatical change 
of the Middle English Period was the dropping almost 
altogether of that final e, which represented the various 
vowel-endings of Anglo-Saxon. The e at first ceased to be 
sounded as a separate syllable, and then dropped off in 
writing. 

Other changes were : — 

1. The Infinitive termination, which had changed from 
an to en, was now reduced to «; and this e, though pro- 
nounced at first, tended to become silent ; as, Anglo-Saxon^ 
specan ; Semi-Saxon or Early English, speken ; Middle Eng- 
lishy speke. 

2. In the Yerb the forms of the Persons became moi*e 
like our Modern English forms. 





Pkesent Tense. 


Singular. 

I lov-e. 
Thou lovest 
He lov-es. 


Plural. 

We loveth, orloven, (later.) 
Ye loveth, or loven. 
They loveth, or loven. 


Singular. 

I lovede. 
Thou lovedest. 
He lovede. 


Past Tense. 

Plural 

We loveden. 
Ye loveden. 
They loveden. 
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3. The teriDination of the Present Participle Active from 
ende became ing, a syllable easier to utter quickly. 

Note, — In the Verb e, ts, ed were for a long time sounded as separate 
syllables. A trace of this may still be noticed in an old-fashioned way 
of reading solemn language — that of the Bible, for instance. 

Middle English Vocabulary. — The great influx of French 
words was the leading feature in the history of our Vocabu- 
lary during this time. We also towards the end of the 
Middle English Period derived great accessions directly from 
the Latin. Thus there came to be in the language numerous 
pairs of words ; the one from Latin direct — the other from 



French; as, 




Direct Latin, 


French, 


RegaL 


Royal 


Botund. 


Bound. 


Secure. 


Sure. 


Fragile, (fee. 


Frail, <fec. 



JVb^e.— The words, which have passed to us through the French, have 
suffered change— often losing their middle consonant. 

Some French words have been adopted, with their own 
sound expressed in English spelling ; as, 



guarantee for 

parley „ parler, 

petty „ petit 

About the time that many new Latin words were intro- 
duced, it became usual f(5r writers to place beside the Latin 
word a corresponding English one. We find such phrases 
as, nocive and hurtfvl ; cecity and blindness ; assemble and 
meet together. This practice continued in use long after the 
need of it had ceased to exist. 

It may be noticed that^ of the French and Latin words in- 
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troduced at various times, some took no permanent root in 
the language, and soon >vithered out of use ; such as, nodve, 
cecity i Bang, fraicheur, &c. 

KLODEElEr ENGLISH. 

(1558 A.D. — ^to this Present Time.) 

Before the acoession of Elizabeth the English language 
had taken its present shape ; and English literature daring 
her reign put forth some of its brightest blossoms. A living 
language, like a living body, is always undergoing change ; 
and the three centuries since then have not passed without 
adding to and taking from our speech. In reading Shak- 
spere we find many words which have become entirely 
obsolete, and many more which survive with an altered 
meaning. Tet on the whole Shakspere*s English is that of 
Tennyson. 

Among the influences that have affected Modem English, 
the following may be noted : — 

1. Euphuism, a fantastic fashion of affected Latinism, 
resulting from the works of Lyly, a writer of the 
Elizabethan time. Shakspere satirizes the fashion in 
Lov^B Lahour Lost, and elsewhere. 

2. The use of Figures of Speech in prose by Hooker, 
author of the Ecclesiastical Polity ^ published in 1594. 

3. The French mannerism of Charles the Second's 
time : Dryden and Pope are its most notable examples. 

4. The disuse of Latin and the adoption of French 
as the language of diplomacy and international nego- 
tiation. 

5. The wide-spread influence of Dr Samuel Johnson's 
ponderous Latin styla 
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6. The great advancemeut of Science and the Arts 
The name of a new invention is almost always formed 
from the Greek. Thus we have stereoscope, thermometer, 
telegraph. A message sent by telegraph was clumsily 
called '^ a telegraphic despatch/' until the word telegram 
was happily hit upon, and instantly received into gen- 
eral use. 

Note. — There is a group of Bcientific words, which point to 
Arabia as one of the cradles of early science. Relating to chem- 
istry we have alchemittf alchemy, alcohol, alembic, alkali. Other 
words from the same tongue are admiral, alcove, algebra, assassin, 
almanac. Al ia the definite article of the Arabic language. 

7. Our world-wide Commerce and Colonization have 
brought contributions to our Vocabulary from all the 
principal countries in the world. Thus we have : — 



Turkish. 

Hindostanee. 

Chinese. 

Malay. 

Persian. 

Caribbean. 

North American, 



Coffee, divan, scimitar, <fec. 
Calico, curry, muslin, kc. 
Tea, soy, nankin, &c. 
Gamboge, sago, &g. 
Turban, caravan, <fec. 
Hammock, hurricane, &c. 
Squaw, wigwam, (fee. 



Note. — Many things, imported into Britain, take their names 
from the place they originally came from. Among these words 
of geographical derivation, are : — 



Cambric 
Cherry 
Currant 
Copper 
Damson ) 
Pamask ( 



from Cambray. 
„ Cerasus. 
„ Corinth. 
„ Cyprus. 

,. Damu8cus. 



Ermine 
Indigo 
Pheasant 
Spaniel, 



from Arm>enia. 
„ India. 
„ Phasis. 
Spain, &C. 
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THOMAS LAURIE, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHEBi 

PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Pp. 96. Cloth, price Is. 
Ths object of this little work is to tndn the pupil by progressive steps in the art of 
Composition. In the first chapter he is imtiated into the construction and oomposi' 
tion of sentences. He is then shown that somethhig more is wanted in the formation 
of sentences than mere correctness and intelligibilily; that they must be constructed 
in a becominff manner or style ; and the exercises imder this head are intended to 
prevent him from falling into slovenly and inaccurate writing. The ornaments of 
Style, or Figures of Speech, are also explained,— those, at least, that are chiefly em- 
idoved in Prose Composition. The next point to be gained is Facility of Expression ; 
and here ample space is allowed for practice in the ready use and application of words. 
The pu^ is now ready to begin Composition Proper, which implies the power of 
expressing a train of thought in appropriate language. Numerous exercises are pre- 
scribed, many of them in the skeleton form, under the three different kinds of Com- 
position,— Descriptive, Narrative, and Didactic; and, in the Theme or Essay, he is 
reauired to combine these in the manner best adapted for th» elucidation of his 
subject. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER I. On tiie Oomposition of Benteneea.— Sect. I. Explanation and Composl- 
tion of Simple Sentences — II. Explanation and Composition of Comx)Ound Sen- 
tences— UI. Explanation and Comi)osition of Complex Sentences— lY. General 
Exercises in the Combination of Sentences. 

CEAPTEB n. On the Elements of Style.— Sect. I. Explanation of the Elements of 
Style— II. Exercises upon Clearness of Style— III. Exercises upon Purily of Style 
—IV. Exercises upon Strength of Style. 

CHAPTER m. On the Ornaments of Style*— Sect. I. Exclamation— 11. Interrogation 
—III. AntitheslB— lY. Simile— Y. Metaphor— YI. Hyperbole— YII. Personification. 

CHAPTER lY. On Punotaation.— Sect. I. The Period— II. The Comma— III. The 
Semicolon— lY. The Colon— Y. Interrogation, Exclamation, Dash, ParenthesiB. 

CHAPTER V. On Paoili^ of Expression.— Sect. L — Synonymous Words and Expres- 
sions— II. Elliptical Exercises— IIL Direct and Indirect Speech— lY. Yariation of 
Language— Y. Conversion of Poetry into Prose. 

CHAPTER YL On Composition Proper.— 1. Descriptivx Subjects: Sect. I. lOnerals 
—II. Plants — IIL Animals— lY. Manufactured Substances— Y. Instruments or 
Machine^-YI. Scenes and Appearances from Nature— YIL Misoellaneous Subjects 
for Descriptive Composition. 2. Nabbattve Coicposition: Sect. I. Historical 
Subjects— IL Reigns — III. Biographical Subjects— lY. Miscellaneous Sublects for 
Narrative Composition. 8. Didactic CoMPoeiTioir : Sect. I. Reflective Subjects— 
IL Miscellaneous Exercises for Reflective Composition— IIL Argumentative Sub- 
jects— IV. The Theme or Essay Proper. 

*'I think highly of the ManuaL The authors aim suocessAilly at deamess, simpli- 
city, and perspicuity." — Rev. H. 0. Stcbbs, Prineipdlf Warrington Training CoUege. 

**I have perused it carefully, and consider it an excellent little work, thoroughly 
practiciJ, and certain to do much more good than many larger treatises. I shall not 
fail to recommend it.''— John E. Sheridan, Esq., Head Insptetor of Schools, 

** It is the best book of the kind I have ever seen, and has been adopted here.*— A. 
H. MoBSLL, Qit««a'« CcXUge InttUvJtiony London, 

'*The work is a very useful one. The subject-matter is well classified, its exercises 
are various and graduated, and from its cheapness it will be welcomed by teachers 
generally. Owing to its simplicity and graduation, it is well suited for bovs and girls 
in good upper schools, while our students in Training Colleges will be largely benefited 
by its use. I shall have great pleasure in introducing it here."— F. HiDoafl^ Ttachtr 
itfLtmguagtt Lvnetiln Tra^ng CoUegt, 

Teachen withing to examine it are requested to apply to (he PuUisherm 
38 COCKBUBH STREET, EDINBURGH. 1 
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THOMAS LAXJBin, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHEB, 

SPELLING AND DICTATION CLASS-BOOK: With 
Etymolodcal £xerol«Mi By an Imspiotob ov Schools. Fcap. Sto, Cloth 
BoartlB, price la. 6d. 

The Coi9piler has aimed above all at Jadidoos omi$$iifm in oonstmct'mg ibis Clam- 
lxx)k. Ho has had in view the ooUocting together, in n cluKsiflcd form, of all the 
more difl&otilt words in eomnum km. words difficult but rarely met with by the 
ordinary reader are better learned as they occur in the ooutse ul' reading, and after 
the pupil lias obtained an accurate knowledge of the groat mass of worJs that occur 
Sn daily oonvei-antion, in nowapapers, and iu current literature. 

It is presumed that the pupil into whose hands this book is put haa already been 
accustomed to spell from his (tally leaaona for some years, and also to write simple 
sentences from dictation. He will find here a revisal of the knowledge acquired, s^ 
a test of it 

The pupil is understood to learn the columns of words by heart as a home-task, 
and to copy on his shito, either at. home or during school hours, the dictation exer- 
ciaes; wiitint; them aftei-wards ax)m the dictation of the msuter. Writing to aicta- 
tion will never be thoroughlv acquired unless the pupils prepare dictation lobsona at 
home, Just as they propiiro their flnummar or geography. 

The spelling ruU» have been reduced to,tbree. 

The oictiition exerclxes in this book have been so constructed as to conv^ know- 
ledge as well AS to t<*ach spelling. 

Maatei-s will And that a dictation book of this kind will aiford much better material 
for the dHllv writing lesM>nB than the wearisome and unmt aning repet tion of words 
commonly found in copy-books. As soon as a schoLir can wiitu sm.iil-tczt fairly, his 
copy should, frequently at least, if not always, be a pni-tion of his dictation book. 
In this way he will not only gain a more sure and rapid mastery over the art of 
writing, but he will learn other things at the foame time. 

It is scnrcely necessary to apologise for the etymological portion of the volume, 
as a knowledge of prcflxes and affixes lias a close connexion with accurate and in- 
telliqrcnt sjicllmg. The Compiler hax, except in this one rexpcct, carefully avoided 
the almost universal error of confounding a spelling-book proper wltii either a read- 
ing-book, on thu one hand, or a bad dictionai-y of signification, on the other. The 
Dictation Exerciser are so aeWcted and constructed as to afford the meaua ol giving 
Iflsaons in the writing of prici» or abstracts. 

CONTENTS. 
FIRST PABT. 



Section I.— Difficult Ifonosyllables, and 
ExerciMOs on them. 

Btctiim II.— SpvUing Rules, and Exer- 
cises (>n tlicm. 

Bection III.— Difficult Dissyllables, and 
Extrciiiefl on thorn. 

Section IV —Words sounded alike, but 
spelled differently, and Exercises on 
them. 



Section y.— Words not sounded alike, 
but apt to lie confounded in spelling, 
with Exercises ou them. Exercises on 
Possessive Caxe. Cautions. 

Section VI.— AlphabeUcal List of Diffi- 
cult PulynyllaDies. 

Section VI I. — Etymology — Prefixes — 
Affixes — Roots — Compound Boots^ 
with numerous Exercises. 



SECOND PART. 
Miscellaneous Dictation Exercises. I Words mis-spelt by Candidates for the 

Extracts from Newspapers. Civil Service. 

Forms of Letters. I Latiuand French Phrasesinoommonuse. 

From W. F. OOLLIZB, Esq., LL*D., Edinbnrgh Aetdemy* 
'* It is an admirable book. I know of none in which the difficulties of English spel- 
ling are presented to the learner with so much point and plainness, and In such a 
workable shape for class instruction." 

From a. DXrVEINO, Esq., Professor of the Art of TeaeUag, Homo and 
Colonial Society's Training College, London. 
I have no hesitation in saying that it is the most complete book of the kind w» 
I shall have great pleasure iu submitting it to the students." 
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G0H8TAB£B*B SDIFCMITXOHAL 



mHE PEINCIPLES iND PEAOlftCE OF COMMON 

"^ SCHOOL-EDUCATION. By Jambb Cubbib, A.M^ Principal of the 
Church .of Sootland Trainiog College, Edinbiugh ; Aiilihor of " Early and 
Infant School-Education." Frice 68. Pp. 50^ *• 

ThiB work couBists of Three Parts. Part t. is a Mannq^of Principles, and illna- 
trates the objects and laws of Education, in their connexion with the doctrines of 
Mental Science. Part IL is a Manual of School Management, and treats oft^rganL- 
zation. Discipline, and the Art of Teaching. Part IIL is a Manual Of Method^.and 
shows how the Art of Teaching is applied to aH the brakes which form pa^ of 
Common School-Education. 

This work, and the Authoi's treatise on Infant Education, to which it is a teqvely 
exhibit in systematic order an4 in definite fprm all the processes of modem teaching, 
and make up between them a complete and trostworthy manual of professional s^dy. 
They haye received the approval of many of the most eminent educational authorities * 
in this country, including Inspectors of Schools and Heads of Training Colleges ;^of 
the Ixtspeetor-Oeneral of Elementary Education in France ; and of the Jury.«of the 
Education Department of the International Exhibition of 1862, who awarded them a 
medal. . "^ i ' 



" The elaborate volumes of Mr. Currie, on * Early and Infant School-E4nca||'on, 
and on ' Common School-Education,' fully deserve the place which they occupy in 
the list of awards."— /i^rorfl' Report on EduccUiUnud Works and AppVUatMBf Jider- 
noHonal Exhibition, 1862. 

''The work is complete and exhaustive. No aspect of the subject is overi6oked; 
every difficulty that the teacher may encounter is anticipated. From the fint jf^e 
to the last, the book is a monument of method, — of careful, intelligent, cofiseientiknis 
woTk.**— Museum, . ' 

" A complete encyclopedia of educational information, inspired by the most Untl* 
mate knowledge of every practical detail connected with the subject ;.thi8 volume 
should he in the hands of every one connected with education, whether engaged in 
active tuition, or merely called upon to supervise the exertions of those who are so.*' 
— WeatnUnsier Meview, 

" We recommend Mr. Currie's work to all who read on the subject. We are much 
in agreement with by far the greater part of what we have closely examined ; and in 
every case in which we differ, we recommend lir. Cuzxte t6 those who take our side 
as an opponent worth consulting.''— ^^Aemettm. 

"The first part of the volume is more psychological than practical. But in the 
second and third, which are devoted to school management and method, all thiwe 
topics to which the attention of a young teacher is usually directed are fully, and for 
the most part, sensibly da&cuaa^"— Saturday Remew. 
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COHSTABLB'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. » 



INFANT SCHOOL HYMNS AND SONGS. With appro- 
priate l^elodies. -By J^lICES Cubbis, A.M., l^rincipal of the Ghuroti of 
Scoilaiid Training College, BcBoburgli ; Author of " Early and Infant School- 
Education," etc., etp.^ 

PABT I;--B7MNS. 4d. Pp. 30. 



And was my flayioiiroiice< 
aChUdt ^ 

GanaaxL 

'Christ is borft in Betbleheliw 

Vnm Greenland's , lay , 
.Konntains. 

GodisGodd. V. ^ 
Old is Love. 
GoWinPeavea. 
God ttres on High. 
€tod made the Sfen. 



Xluide me, O .thou Great 

Jehovah. 
^Gallelnlah. 
X aske4^ LitUe Bird. 
I have* Htene. 
I thanK Theo, Lord. 
I to the mils. 
ilbyftiL' 

"IfiSus, see a Idttle Child. 
' Ctghi I (for ndiatiw). 
Lord, a little Ba&d and 
lowly. 



Now Darkness shades. 
Oh, cotne, let ns sing. 
Saviour, like a Shepherd, 

lead ns. 
Shepherd of thy littlt 

Tlock. 
The Happy Land. 
The Lord's my Shepherd. 
The Morning bright 
The Sweet Story of Old. 
Who made the Sky ? 
When I look np. 



r. 



pari; n.--so]sras. 6d. Pp. 66. 



AYiffttotbeXAmha. 

• Arotmd the Fire. *, 
Attemfllon.* 

* Bnttwcupf and DaiiiM. 
Barley KoweriL 
Bc^oike dun Sloth. 

So^ and Qirl^ jBoipe cIlLp 

^ithlf*. 
JpUtterfly. ■ ^ * • 

Children go, ^ Knd fro. 
OleanUxless. ■ 
I like Little Posay. 
I will not hurt my Little 

< Dog* 
^eep In Time. 
Little Star. 

LiUl»BiidJ Little Bird I 
Little Rain Drops. 
'Little Boys and Girls. 
MaBohaw^. 

Ifr Uother (for reeitaiUm). 
Muehf AHinm, Soldier Boyl 
Tb Han<lL how nicely. 
.^IiSttl^l>oU,Bose. 



Ohy^dearl what •^Ra the 
Hattef be fvjj. ^ » 

Gift Thing at a 'pmB^ 

Oh fie 1 Bnttirfly 1 

O we 're all weaving. 

Stay Jiittle Black%d I 

The J^d Man and nis Dog. 

TheB^t 

The Bees. 

The Burnt Child (for recUa- 
tion). 

The Clock. 

The Com. 

The Child and the Bobin. 

The Crust of Bread. 

The Cruel Boy. 

The Cockatoo. 

The Fox and the Grapes. 

The Frost 

The Fox Jumped np. 

The Lark. 

The Little Boy and the Sheep. 

The Little Trout. 

The Little Bobin. 



^e Mice. 
'vSa Montos. 

He Nortb Win^doth blow. 
JThe Pony, 
The PQt Lamb. 
TfirlUdbreast 
ffli^^-BainrDay. ' 
. Tl|e Sea Bird, af 
The Spider and the Fly. " 
The Sparrow. 
The Scarlet Popples. 
The Stars are bright ' 
The Squirrel is happy. 
The Thunderstorm 

rtcUatum). 
The Truthful Boy. 
The Violet. 

The Wasp and the Bee. 
This is the Way]we clap our 

Handb. 
Try Again.. 

We 11 all stand up together. 
Which Way does the Wind 

Uolf. 



(M 



" Blnelf^ ifi a physical exerci^e of wonderAil power in relieving the more serious work of the 
seliool.' ^ must observe its calming influence after exertion, and its chewing preparative in- 
flueneiiron esert^Ki yet to be undergone. It is like the ventilation of the mind ; giving an 
outleilbr the oppressed and pent-up feelings of the child, the hearty utterance of WXich is at 
all times Tttflpeshing. The younger children are, the more and the more f^quent the necessity 
for the relaxation thus afforded : there can be no successful management (tf the infant 8cho<d 
, without ft. We shall afterwards have to notice its value as a branch of instruction ; what we 
insist on at preM^nt Is its value as an instrument in a skilful hand for keeping alive the tone 
and activity of the sehooL'^PrincipZes and Practice of Early and In/amt School-Education, hf 
Rev. Jaxks Ctjbbib. 

"I am anxious to intss on the attention of schoolmasters and managers the importance of 
a little attention to tinging. It is not necessary to teach it in any Elaborate way or to spend 
much time over iL An hour or two half hours a week of systematic training is enough to enable 
s^shool children to sing^ggjfairl y. and the i ntrodiifltion of an occasional hymn or song during 
work freshens the ew ^^^^"^^^^"^^^"S?*^ toimd the otlier work of the school 

suffer in the least aI ^ As it doe\not, it is reasonable to urge 

o^ schoolmasters tl| pie masses of the people In early life 



the dviliring and 
Intpktor €ifSc^U,\ 

TH(»fAS 




-WiLLUx Jack, Esq., M.A., B.lt. 
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